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are America’s story 


in Philadelphia. 


Come share in the 


| celebration of the 


200th anniversary of 
the U.S. Constitution. 


200 years ago, a miracle 
took place in Philadelphia. 
55 delegates gathered at 
Independence Hall to forge the 
document that shaped our 
nation. Join us in 1987 as we 
commemorate that monumen- 
tal event with We the People 
200. A year-long pageant of 
special events. Fireworks. 
Festivities. Parades. Exhibi- 
tions. Famous guests. And all 
the thrills of one of America’s 
most historic cities. 

A few of the many spectac- 
ular events: All Roads Lead to 


4 Philadelphia, May 22-25, the 


sensational kick-off tribute to 
the 13 original states. Freedom 
Festival, July 3-5, a rousing 
salute to America’s indepen- 
dence. And Constitution Day, 
September 17, the largest 
parade ever assembled in 
the USA. i 
Throughout 1987, Phila- 
delphia will buzz with activity 
every day and night. Come 


+ share in the celebration. 


For a free Philadelphia 
Visitors Guide, We the People 
200 Calendar of Events, and 
Hotel Package Brochure, call: 
1-800-523-2004, ext. 87. 
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Features 


How Men Feel in Battle by S.H.M. Byers 
10 As a young man, the author joined the Union army in search of “the adventure of 
war.” Four decades later, he would write that “һе memory of the past `іѕ now enough.” 


Charles Deas by Carol Clark 
This frontier artist “еагіу distinguished himself by characteristic pictures of border 
life.” But his promising career was destined to end prematurely in tragedy. 


Babe Didrikson by Joseph Gustaitis 
34 Endowed with a rare combination of speed, strength, coordination, and intensity, 
this rangy, outgoing Texan may have been America’s greatest athlete. 


The Bells Still Toll for San Francisco’s Hills by Billy C. Lewis 
The cable car was invented in San Francisco, and the city by the Golden Gate is now 
the last refuge for this fascinating relic of the Industrial Age. 


“Dear Friends and Gentle Hearts” by Allison Thompson 
44 As the most popular American composer of the mid-nineteenth century, Stephen 
Foster expressed the vibrant voice of the new American people. 


Departments Cover 


Although frontier artist Charles 
Deas was recognized in his day as 

a painter of considerable 

promise, his career was a tragically 
short one. A Group of Sioux, 
completed in 1845, is one of only 

a small number of Deas paintings 
still extant. An article and portfolio 
on this enigmatic artist, who is 

only now emerging from obscurity, 
appears on pages 18-33. 
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Own America’s 


First Silver Dollar 


Original 200 year old coins — 


March, 1987 MONTPELIER, VT 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc. a national distributor of 
numismatic coins, is offering for 
sale a limited number of original 
200 year old coins — among the 
first large silver dollars minted in 
the Americas. These magnificent 
silver coins once circulated in our 
original 13 colonies. Because of 
their high silver content and 
popularity, Thomas Jefferson 
recommended that they become 
official legal tender of the 

United States. 


M inted from 1772-1821, these 
silver dollars were the most 
popular coins of our 13 colonies 
and were used as legal tender in the 
USA up until 1857. As collectors 
and investors turn to American coin 
classics, these scarce silver dollars 
are increasingly sought-after. 

Struck at the Americas’ oldest 
mint in Mexico City and 
denominated 8 Reales, these silver 
dollars were the forerunners of the 
first U.S. silver dollar minted in 
1794 — and served as the most 
favored trade coin in the world. Yet 
huge silver melts and the fact that 
relatively few were saved from 
destruction make these coins 
“sleeping” classics. Each silver 
dollar is a big 39.5 mm in diameter, 
contains 27.07 grams of .903 pure 
silver, and each comes with a 
Certificate of Authenticity attesting 
to its fine quality and genuine 


real legal tender of our 13 colonies! 


These historic silver dollars (1772-1821) were our 13 colonies’ most popular. 


status. Because the supply was 
originally discovered in the Far 
East, genuine “Chinese merchant 
markings” are often visible and 
serve to authenticate the coins. 

Because of the age and historical 
significance of these coins, you 
might expect to pay up to several 
hundred dollars for one. But while 
supplies last, they are available on a 
first-come, first-served basis to 
collectors and investors at: (#7144) 

1 coin $75; 2 coins $150; 

3 coins $215; (save $10); 

5 coins $345 (save $30); 

and 10 coins $675 (save $75). 
There is a limit of 10 coins per 
customer. Your 100% satisfaction is 
guaranteed — you may return your 
order for a prompt no-questions- 
asked refund within 15 days (less 
postage and insurance of course). 
To order your coins by credit 
card, call toll free at 
1-800-451-4463, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week (including Sundays). 
If you prefer, send check or money 
order in full amount to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., Dept. 173, 11 East State St., 
P.O. Box 218, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. Add $3.75 for 1 coin or 
$5.00 for more than 1 coin to cover 
postage and insurance. Special 
presentation cases for individual 
coins are also available at $2.50 
each. ICC’s Numismatic Director is 
Life Member No. 3798 in the 
American Numismatic Association. 

© 1986, ICC, Inc. 
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No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that The History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know of offers greater savings 
— an average of 30% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory Offer. 
Select any three books on this page for $1.00 each when you take a 
fourth book at the low Members’ Price. Your total savings as a Trial Mem- 
ber, including the Introductory Offer, can be more than 50%. 

How the Club works: As a Club member, you'll be able to choose 
from the 150 to 200 books featured each month. Our books are always 
equal to the publishers’ editions, never “economy” reprints, and are 
available at savings of $3, $4, $5, or more, off bookstore prices. You need 
take only four more books in the next two years, after which you'll save 
even more through Bonus Books that you may choose from our entire list 
at an average savings of 60% off publishers’ list prices. 

Approximately every four weeks (14 times a year), you will receive 
our Review and a dated reply card. If you want the Editors’ Choice, do 
nothing — the book will come automatically. If you want another book, ог 
no book at all, return the card by the date specified. (Book shipments 
will be charged to your account at low Members’ Prices, plus postage 
and packing.) 

If you should receive an unwanted book because you had less than 
10 days to decide, you may return it and pay nothing. We guarantee 
postage. 
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The History Book Club, Dept. М, 
| 40 Guernsey Street, Box 790 Stamford, CT 06904-0790 | 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the four books whose 
numbers | have listed below. Bill those on the left at $1.00 each and the fourth 
at the low Members’ Price, plus postage and packing. 
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| may return the books within three weeks at your expense and owe nothing. 
Or, | will buy four more selections within the next two years, not including my 
choices above. Either the Club or | may cancel my membership anytime 
thereafter. All Club purchases are at low Members’ Prices, and a postage- 
and-packing fee is added to all shipments. HC0349SP 
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There’s a lot worth 
saving inthis country. 


Today more Americans 
who value the best of yester. 
day are saving and using old 
buildings, waterfront areas 
and even neighborhoods. 

Preservation saves energy, 
materials and the artistry of 
these quality structures. 

Help preserve what’s 
worth saving in your com- 
munity. Contact the National 
Trust, P.O. Box 2800, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Nationa for 
Historic Preservation 


Preservation builds the nation 


PAATE You name 1... we find if! 
COCKS 


International Bookfinders, Inc. 
PO. Box 1- Ү Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


HEIRLOOM DOLLS 
Dolls to be cherished forever! 
Doll catalogue 
(including doll kits) $2.00 
HANDMADE BY PEG 
Porcelain Dolls 
P.O. Box 514AH 
Gales Ferry, CT 06335 
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| Gi лян CANNON] 
ANO esk-top decoration for the military 
за ON 
1р5 WE) FREE catalog: Replica Model Guns, 
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` ~ F > 800 Slaters Lane 
о SSS Вох 59, Dept. HC 


buff. Cast zinc alloy, metal furnish- | 

ings, wood carriage. Send for 1 

Мао I 

L ZE: 12"х 6" Alexandria, МА 22313] 
mm mm mm ши mm СПС CARD ORDERS (800) 630-2000 TOLL FEE mmm mum mma am наш 
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COLLECTOR’S ARMOURY, 


PRESENTING 
THE 
,. GETTYSBURG 
SERIES!!! 


Now available - Newly-created lithographed 
posters, 20” x 28”, portraying 3 major battles of 
July 1 - 3, 1863! Includes cameo portraits of battle 
commanders! 

July | - Buford’s defense of McPherson’s Ridge. 
July 2 - “Little Round Top” and “Devil’s Den”. 
July 3 - The spectacle of “Pickett’s Charge”. 


Get your complete set for only $9.95! 
Individual Posters only $3.95 - OR send for our 
free brochure. Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

B. MANOR PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box #1, Dept. В-1 
Phoenix, N.Y. 13135 
NYS Residents Add Sales Tax. 


American High: The Years of 
Confidence, 1945-1960 by Wil- 
liam L. O’Neill (The Free Press, 
New York City, 1987; 300 pages, il- 
lustrated, $19.95). 

The postwar, pre-Kennedy years are 
generally remembered as complacent 
and unremarkable ones. Rutgers 
University social historian and au- 
thor of the acclaimed Coming 
Apart: An Informal History of 
America in the 1960s, William 
O’Neill takes a fresh look at the fif- 
teen years that saw the rise of televi- 
sion, suburbia, the baby boom, Elvis 
Presley, and automania. Referring to 
the era as a high point in American 
social history, O’Neill describes 1945 
to 1960 as a confident, secure time 
for America—a time of buoyant ex- 
pectations and rare national unity. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard 
Nixon occupied the White House, 
ushering in an era of conservatism in 
which America reigned supreme 
worldwide and ‘‘anything was possi- 
Ые.?? But, O’Neill points out, these 
years also saw the advent of the Н- 
bomb, Sputnik, the Korean War, ra- 
cial unrest, and, of course, McCar- 
thyism and the Cold War. O’Neill 
provides broad overviews of major 
national social and political trends as 
well as vignettes of some of the 
unique ideosyncrasies of the years 
between 1945 and 1960, including 
Kinsey and the sexual revolution and 
rock and roll. Lively and entertain- 
ing, American High superbly recre- 
ates this unequaled era affectionately 
referred to as “е good old days.” 


The Encylopedia of American 
Facts & Dates by Gorton Carruth 
(Harper & Row, New York City, 
1987; 831 pages, $29.95). 

Selected for use in the White 
House Library, this is the eighth edi- 
tion of a widely used reference tool 
in the field of history. More than fif- 
teen thousand facts and dates are in- 
cluded side by side under topics and 
in chronological order, tracing and 
illuminating all facets of the Ameri- 
can experience from early explora- 
tion to modern technology, sports to 
science, fashion to politics, religion 
to the arts. One thousand years of 
American history, beginning with ex- 
plorations and settlements as early as 
986 A.D., are included. The volume 
is set up in a side-by-side manner so 
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that readers can learn about events 
chronologically by reading down the 
columns and can also get an overall 
picture of events in all subject cate- 
gories for any given year by reading 
across the columns. First published 
in 1956, The Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Facts & Dates has been a popu- 
lar reference volume for three de- 
cades. Author Gorton Carruth has 
been editing reference books for 
thirty years and is former editor-in- 
chief of Funk and Wagnalls. 


The Panoramic Photography 
of Eugene O. Goldbeck by Clyde 
W. Burleson and E. Jessica Hickman 
(University of Texas Press, Austin, 
1986; 120 text pages, illustrated, in 
Slipcase, $75.00). 

Eugene O. Goldbeck’s photographic 
career began in 1901 when, as a child 
of just nine or ten, he dashed into a 
crowded street to snap a picture of 
President William McKinley. His 
love affair with photography has 
continued into the 1980s despite the 
fact that he is now on “е far side 
of his nineties.” This unique coffee- 
table-sized volume, featuring twenty 
extraordinary panoramic views on 
multi-fold-out spreads (some mea- 
suring five feet in width when 
opened), explores the art and life of 
Goldbeck, an enigmatic and prolific 
photographer from San Antonio, 
Texas. Goldbeck images range from 
“‘wide-screen’”’ views of 1920s bath- 
ing beauty contests and Babe Ruth’s 
New York Yankees to full dress mili- 
tary units, the Egyptian pyramids, 
and Leningrad, Russia. Drawing on 
extensive interviews with Goldbeck, 
archival materials, newspapers, and 
Goldbeck’s own files, authors Burle- 
son and Hickman study his equip- 
ment, darkroom techniques, market- 
ing strategies, and the fascinating 
images Goldbeck has recorded dur- 
ing his long career. The talented pho- 
tographer also developed and pa- 
tented some of his own photographic 
equipment. ‘‘Gene Goldbeck is liv- 
ing proof that the quality of the final 
print or negative comes more from 
the creative drive and physical stam- 
ina of the photographer than from 
expensive equipment,” note the au- 
thors, who conclude that ‘‘after they 
made Gene Goldbeck, they de- 
stroyed the negative.’’ Illustrations 
in duotone and color. x 


The world you know stops where the waves meet the scenic shores of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

This glorious land offers an impressive heritage that is yours to discover. Travel back in time to a 
19th Century military battle, enacted on historic Signal Hill, overlooking the capital city. 

Enjoy the romance of legendary architecture found in Brigus, Trinity or old St. John’s. Venture to the 
province's Northern Peninsula and walk through the remains of a Viking settlement established 1,000 
years ago. 

History comes alive in the faces of Newfoundlanders themselves. The salt air has shaped the 
folklore and colours the traditions that live on today. 

Explore A World of Difference this year. Discover 


Newfoundland and Labrador, Canada. For more infor- l -800- 563 -63 5 3 
mation on this World of Difference, call now TOLL FREE: • 


YOUR C.S.A. 
PASSPORT 
TO HISTORY. 


YOU WON'T 
LEAVE HOME 
WITHOUT IT. 


A 24-page museum-quality passport featur- 
ing on the cover an embossed C.S.A. great 
seal. Space for photo and travel entries for 
each of the 11 secessionist states. $6.99 
C.S.A. Printing House, P.O. Box 60-B, 
Whitestone, NY 11357 


TOY SOLDIERS 


ON THE MARCH! 

BRITAINS toy metal soldiers 

British Imperial India by 

MARLBOROUGH and KINGCAST 

American Civil War figures by 

WALL MINIATURES 

Bands & Drum Corps by 

KING & COUNTRY and 

MARS LIMITED 

Zulu Wars by FRONTLINE 

and IMPERIAL PRODUCTIONS 

Sudan Wars by EMPIRE MODELS 
Toy Soldier Catalogue: Send $2.00 for 

description of sets and availability 
(includes Britains full-color catalogue). 


TNC Enterprises 
318 Churchill Court • Dept. AHI 
Elizabethtown, KY 42701 • (502) 765-5035 
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Information 


O MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


О DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


О OTHER MAIL: We occasionally 
allow other reputable firms to con- 
tact our subscribers if we feel their 
product or service is of value.to our 
readers. If you would prefer not to 
receive such mail, just let us know: 


О TO RENEW: To avoid lapse іп 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


O TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 


For questions regarding your subscription 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-435-9610 


In Illinois call 


1-800-892-0753 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 


Box 1776 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


SOLDIERS WEST 


Biographies from the Military Frontier 


Edited by Paul Andrew Hutton 


Introduction by Robert M. Utley 


Heroes of white civilization or perpetrators of brutality? 
These antithetical but popular images of soldiers in the 
Old West are mere myth, the authors of Soldiers West 
demonstrate as they study the complexities of 14 of the 
most important frontier soldiers, ranging from Crook and 
Grierson to Sheridan and Mackenzie. April. $9.95 paper, 


$19.95 cloth. 


NEBRASKA 


The University of Nebraska Press -9O] N 17: Lincoln, NE 68588:0520 


Landmarks of the West: A 
Guide to Historic Sites by Kent 
Ruth (University of Nebraska Press, 
Lincoln, 1986; 295 pages, illustrated, 
$38.50 hardback, $17.50 paper). 

An updated version of what was 
originally published as Great Day in 
the West in 1963, this interesting and 
useful guidebook documents 150 of 
the most important historic sites in 
twenty-one western states, from 
Tombstone, Arizona, to Scotts 
Bluff, Wyoming. Long-time travel 
writer Kent Ruth consulted experts 
from state and regional groups fa- 
miliar with their sectional histories in 
selecting the sites to be included and 
in explaining each location’s past 
and significance. The text for each 
entry is one page in length (including 
a locator map), and the facing page 
includes two or three illustrations, 
both modern and contemporary to 
the site’s most significant historical 
era. 


The Folklore of American Hol- 
idays edited by Hennig Cohen and 
Tristram Potter Coffin (Gale Re- 
search Co., Detroit, Michigan, 1987; 
431 pages, $78.00). 

This hefty new reference volume is 
the most complete guide compiled to 
date on the folklore associated with 
American holidays. More than one 
hundred holidays and more than 
four hundred items of folklore asso- 
ciated with them are included. From 
Thanksgiving and the Fourth of July 
to such obscure holidays as Tater 
Day and Kentucky Horse Sale Day, 
America’s traditional celebrations 
are chronologically arranged, begin- 
ning with New Year’s Day (January 
1) and ending with the Twelve Days 
of Christmas. Each entry contains a 
description of the holiday’s origins, 
historical background, and general 
characteristics. Legends, beliefs, 
proverbs, songs, recipes, dances, po- 
ems, and other associated lore are 
also featured. Bibliographic infor- 
mation follows each major entry, | 
and detailed indexes provide access 
to subject, ethnic, collectors, song ti- 
tles, and motifs. The steep price of 
the volume will limit its ownership to 
libraries and other larger organiza- 
tions, but students, researchers, and 
general readers alike will find a 
wealth of fascinating information 
about American holidays within its 
pages. x 


ISTORY. Action .WAR 


ON VIDEO 


ANCHORS AWEIGH From the time of John Paul 
Jones, the U.S. Navy has had an important part in the 
struggle for freedom. This video is at once a salute to and 
history of the U.S. Navy, from John Paul Jones to the 
shores of Vietnam. Excellent combat 

footage! МР 1182 45 Mins. $29.95 


WAR COMES TO AMERICA This is 
the final of “The Why We Fight Series.” 
Beginning in 1607, Jamestown and continuing 
to the 1941 bombing of Pearl Harbor, this film 
interweaves the achievements and ideals of 
American Society against the backdrop of 

war. MP 1078 67 Mins. $19.95 


ALWAYS READY The U.S. Coast Guard has a long 
and proud history. Established to collect tarrifs in the 
18th century, they have remained faithful to their 
motto—Always Ready. A joy for anyone interested in this 
sea-faring branch, MP 1185 45 Mins. $29.95 


‘THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA With 
the entire European continent under Nazi 
domination, Hitler looks Northward to the 
vast, untapped resources of Russia. The bit- 
ter Russian winter and Russian resolve 
hand Hitler his first stunning defeat as Sta- 
lingrad, which was to become one of the 
pivotal battles of the war. 


МР 1075 58 Mins. >19.95 
THE BATTLE 
OF RUSSIA 
THE NAZI MARCH FROZEN 


DEE 


HERITAGE OF GLORY Here it is, on one video 
cassette, the story of the Marines. This action packed 
cassette details the entire history of the finest fighting 
machine— The Marine. Footage is real and is sure to 
please those who want to go where the action is. 

MP 1183 45 Mins, $29.95 


DIVIDE & CONQUER With Eastern 
Europe already in the clutches of Nazi depot- 
ism, Hitler turned his attention and wrath 
toward the West. Germany invades Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway as the British 
are driven to the sea at Dunkirk and retreat to 
England. MP 1074 58 Mins. $19.95 


VIETNAM: REMEMBER For those who were there, Vietnam was and is 
unforgettable. Highlighted in this cassette are two separate films, The Battle of 
Khe-Sahn and an actual ambush patrol are detailed. 

MP 1082 55 Mins. $39.95 


VIETNAM: IN THE YEAR OF THE РІС А controversial film, nomi- 
nated for an Academy Award, details the French and U.S. involvement in Vietnam. 
The footage is rare and offers us a thought provoking excursion through one of 
the most dividing wars in our Nation’s history. MP 1195 105 Mins. $39.95 


ATTACK & REPRISAL December 7, 1941, - “The Day of Infamy,” the 
Imperial Japanses fleet attacked the naval base, Pearl Harbor; this was the 
ATTACK. On August 6, 1945, the U.S. Air Force dropped the first Atomic bomb on 
the city of Hiroshima, this was the REPRISAL. This cassette is composed of two 
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THE ROAD TO WAR This is a stirring recreation of a planet in turmoil 
leading up to WWII. You'll witness a defeated Germany regroup itself into an 
army of millions, the fiery Spanish Civil War, the Japanese invasion of China, and 
Mussolini’s attempt to create a second Roman Empire. 
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Battles Lost & Won 


As a young man, the author joined the Union army in search 
of glory and “the adventure of war.” Four decades later, 
he would write that “the memory of the past is now enough.” 


How Men Feel 
in Battle 


by S.H.M. Byers 


the excitement of battle, the adventure of war; and so I 
enlisted in a regiment that was to be wiped out of exis- 
tence before the war was over. 

More than a year passed after my enlistment. It was noon 
now, of the nineteenth of September, 1862. Possibly the fiercest 
battle of the Civil War was about to begin—a battle in which our 
small brigade of three half-regiments was to lose six hundred 
and eight killed and wounded. My own regiment had four hun- 
dred and eighty-two engaged, and two hundred and seventeen of 
them, with fifteen officers, were stretched out dead or wounded 
within an hour. It was appalling. That was war. That afternoon 
put a star on the shoulder of General Rosecrans*. 

My regiment had been hoping for a great fight. We were tired 
of chasing ‘‘Pap’’ Price’s** battalions and guerrillas from the 
Missouri River to the Ozark Mountains, tired of being killed off 
in running fights, skirmishes, and ambuscades, where there was 
no honor. We wanted real war. 

At last, at Iuka, down in Mississippi, and close to the Tennes- 
see River, they said they would stand up and fight. And they did! 
Not a soldier in the Fifth Тома was more anxious to participate 
in a red-hot battle than myself. I was among those who had 
volunteered not more for patriotism than for hope of tremen- 
dous adventure. My chance had come. 

We marched from our camps at Jacinto as light-footed and as 
light-hearted that September morning as if we were going to a 
wedding. The sky was blue, the birds sang, the autumn leaves 
were red and beautiful. We seemed perfectly gay with anticipa- 


S UMTER WAS FIRED UPON. I was twenty-two. I longed for 


*Brigadier General William S. Rosecrans, commander of Union Army 
forces at the Battle of Iuka. **Brigadier General Sterling Price, then 
commander of the Confederate Army of the West. 
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“I wasn’t thinking of the country, or anything else 


save that miserable old ramrod and that line of fellows a 
hundred yards in front.” 


tion of being killed. It seems astounding now. The fact 
is, no one thought himself in severe danger. Some of 
us would be killed, we knew, but each thought it would 
be the ‘‘other fellow.” We sang jovial songs as we 
marched along; one, a song of my own composing. 
That gorgeous forenoon, hurrying through the woods 
for twenty miles, towards the enemy, we saw the 
poetry of war. Sundown saw five of my messmates 
and forty-two of my regiment dead in a ditch by 
the battlefield. Another one hundred and seventy-five 
were wounded. And we had all been so happy in the 
morning! 

An hour before the fight commenced, we soldiers 
feared the enemy might run and get away. At last a shot 
was heard in the woods in front of us. Our advance- 
guard had run on to some Confederates in gray. “Еогт 
your regiment instantly, right and left across this road,” 
cried a staff officer, galloping up to our beloved com- 
mander, Colonel Matthies. ‘‘Stand your ground here 
and fight them,’’ added the officer. 

“Dat is just exactly vot I calculate to do,” answered 
our colonel in his Teutonic accent. In three minutes the 
line was across the road and every eye peering into the 
· thin woods in front. Just then, to my amazement, the 
colonel galloped up to me and said: ‘‘You have got your 
musket but you must not fight. Something has hap- 
pened to the quartermaster. Go back to the teams and 
hurry them ten miles to the rear.’’ I was the most disap- 
pointed man in Grant’s army. Protests did no good. “1 
trust you,” he said. ‘‘You must go; another time you 
shall have your chance.”’ 

Orders were orders. I hurried away, with the oncom- 
ing battle sounding in my ears, and in my heart a fixed 
resolve never to obey orders again if that meant taking 
me from the side of my comrades. 

When we got the news back at the wagon train that 
my regiment had been gloriously cut to pieces, I almost 
cried because I had lost the chance to fall in battle. The 
fighting had been something terrible. The combatants 
nearly exterminated each other. They fought so close 
that if a man was hit he was powder-burnt. One regi- 
ment of the enemy had every officer killed or wounded. 
Yet we wanted more of this. 


IME PASSED. My colonel kept his word. In a little 

time that same enemy, reinforced, rushed on to our 
works at Corinth, Mississippi. We were twenty-five 
thousand inside the town, and they were forty thousand 
outside. All the moonlit night of October 3 my 
regiment—what was left of it—lay in a wagon road in 
the woods outside the works of Corinth and listened to 
the rumbling of the Confederate artillery as it was mov- 
ing into place to attack us on the morrow. 
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Samuel Byers took part in his first engagement at 
Corinth, Mississippi, in October 1862. Like the 
infantrymen in Gilbert Gaul’s The Skirmish Line 
(opposite), Byers found himself too occupied with the 
business of soldiering to reflect on the significance of 
war. “We went on firing, biting our cartridges and 
loading with iron ramrods as fast as we could,’’ he 
later wrote. “T was constantly afraid lest the enemy 
would be on me before I could get that fool gun 
loaded. ” 


This time no orders hindered. A comrade who es- 
caped being killed at Iuka lay under a blanket with те in 
the wagon road and in the moonlight. The terrible expe- 
rience at Iuka had sobered Jimmy King a little. He 
talked of what might happen at daylight. He said, too, 
he was ‘‘glad he had always led a good life.’’ As for me, 
I was hopeful of a big time. I might of course get 
wounded—I almost hoped for this little honor—but it 
was the ‘‘other fellow” who would certainly get killed. 

At daybreak of the 4th, Fort Robinette was picked 
out by the enemy as one of the points for their great 
final assault, and it proved to be one of the awfulest and 
bloodiest assaults of the Civil War. There had been hard 
fighting all of the day of the 3rd, and all our outer 
works were in the enemy’s hands. 

On the morning of the 4th, my regiment with its divi- 
sion was placed some distance to the right of Robinette. 
We were in a field of high weeds. The orders were to lie 
down, as the enemy in overpowering numbers was 
about to assault us directly in front. We lay there in the 
weeds for an hour without speaking. What a chance for 
strange thoughts! And the men, thinking of their com- 
rades dead in the ditches of Iuka, did meditate. The sus- 
pense, lying there in the weeds, every moment expecting 
a crash of musketry in our faces, was something intense. 
The sun was red hot. Poor Billy Bodley, grieving for his 
only brother, just killed, crept over to me and whis- 
pered, ‘І am not afraid, but I am too sick to fight—you 
are the captain’s friend; ask him to let me go back.” He 
went, only to be killed on another field. 

Bodley was just creeping back through the weeds 
when someone cried out to us to “пе and fire.” I was 
burning up with excitement, too excited to be scared. 
Instantly we were on our feet. I was in the rear rank. I 
could see the enemy perfectly. Some of them were in 
their shirt-sleeves, running from tree to tree and firing. 

I raised my musket and blazed away at nobody in par- 
ticular. A comrade in front of me afterward said I 
“nearly shot his ear off.” He glanced back once, ће 
said, and I was only laughing. That was my first shot in 
an open, stand-up battle. 


“THE SKIRMISH LINE” BY GILBERT GAUL: COURTESY OF WEST POINT MUSEUM COLLECTIONS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
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We went оп firing, biting our cartridges and loading 
with iron ramrods as fast as we could. I was constantly 
afraid lest the enemy would be on me before I could get 
that fool gun loaded. The destiny of the country was in 
my hands at that moment; only I wasn’t thinking of the 
country, or anything else save that miserable old ramrod 
and that line of fellows a hundred yards in front. I must 
have swallowed whole spoonfuls of gunpowder in my 
haste at biting the cartridges. I had thirst beyond de- 
scription. My canteen was full of water, too, but who 
could stop then to take a drink! 

The fighting went on some minutes, yet not many 
men were dropping near me right or left. It must have 
been a ruse of the enemy, for suddenly he massed a 
heavy column to our left, and almost passing us, made 
that dreadful and historic assault on bloody Robinette. 
My regiment made a quick wheel half-way round, and 
there we stood and witnessed as brave deeds as were ever 
seen in any war. No soldiers could have stormed that 
fort and held it, yet now, suddenly, a great black column 
of Confederates debouched from the woods, spread out 
fanlike, and with a yell started to capture Fort Ro- 
binette. In front of them and about them lay fallen 
trees, making a strong abattis; in front of these, a deep, 
wide ditch; and in front of that, the fort, filled with 


cannon and soldiers. 

Every gun was loaded to the muzzle, and as the Con- 
federates approached, a horrible whirlwind of bullets, 
grapeshot, and canister poured into their faces. They 
never halted. General Rogers,* with a flag in one hand 
and a revolver in the other, led them straight into one of 
the awful death-traps of the war. Hundreds of them 
crossed the ditch, climbed into the fort, and with their 
muskets clubbed the men at the guns. Others lay dead 
on the fort’s escarpment, their muskets folded in their 
arms. 

Useless courage, vain glory. In a moment, new Fed- 
eral lines rose up behind the fort, and all was lost. The 
Confederates fled back among their dead, trampling 
them as they ran. Twice they had passed in front of my 
regiment, once as victors and once in horrible defeat. 

Standing there, looking at the horrible scene, and in 
the midst of the awful thunder of battle, I felt as if the 
world was coming to an end. It seemed to be the de- 
struction of humanity, not a battle. If the ground had 
opened and swallowed us all up, it wouldn’t have 
seemed strange. At that moment I was thinking neither 
of victory nor defeat. It was the tremendous spectacle, 


*Colonel William P. Rogers. 
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the awful noise, that overwhelmed me. Had that charge 
succeeded, my regiment would have been lost. 

We were speechless, breathless, as we watched the 
storming of the fort. Soon I went down to the grass 
before it. Six thousand dead and wounded Confederates 
lay in front of Corinth. I saw the body of Rogers, the 
bravest of the brave, lying there. He was in his white- 
stocking feet. Some vandal had robbed him of his 
boots. He lay on his back, his face to the foe. 

That night in the moonlight I stood on guard on the 
battlefield. I was under an oak tree. The dead lay there 
unburied, among them two of my chums and classmates 
in a western school. I had time to meditate on the awful- 
ness of war that night. But I did not. I was only thinking 
of the words of General Rosecrans, as he rode down the 
lines at Iuka, crying ош, ‘‘Glorious Fifth Iowa!” I, too, 
in the moonlight on the battlefield was saying, ‘‘Glori- 
ous Fifth Iowa!” It was my regiment. How a soldier 
loves glory! I forgot my dead comrades and classmates 
in my pride in the regiment. 

Forty years have since passed. As I write this, I do not 
know that even twenty of my regiment are alive. It was 
one of the commands that perished almost before the 
war was over. Later, when I was mustered out of the 
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army as an escaped prisoner, the secretary of war said to 
me: ‘‘You have no regiment. They are all gone. They fell 
gloriously. You are the last man of the regiment.” Is it 
any wonder that there, on the battlefield, alone in the 
moonlight, I was thinking only of the deeds of the regi- 
ment? 


I SKIP A FEW MONTHS. Again the chance is mine. I had 
not yet been killed or hurt. I had volunteered that 
something might happen. I wanted more adventure, and 
more and more; and it was all coming, but I did not 
know it. A last great attempt was to be made on Vicks- 
burg. We had made so many attempts and failed. In all, 
ten thousand lives had been lost and Vicksburg was still 
standing there, a defiance to the Union army. 

A European war-office would have court-martialed 
General Grant for leaving his base as he did now, put- 
ting a mighty river behind him and starting into ап ene- · 
my’s country, almost without food for man or beast. 
There we now were, marching behind Vicksburg—here, 
there, anywhere—walking through dust shoe-mouth 
deep, roasting in the sun, sleeping in the road, fighting 
everywhere—Port Gibson, Raymond, Jackson, Cham- 
pion Hills—victories every one. 


“In the midst of the awful thunder of battle, I felt as if 
the world was coming to an end.” 


Victor Nehlig’s drawing of Civil War infantry in 
hand-to-hand combat (opposite) aptly re-creates some 
of the sense of chaos repeatedly witnessed by Samuel 
Byers and his comrades during the collision of Union 
and Confederate armies. “Looking at the horrible 
scene, ” recalled Byers of one engagement, “‘it seemed 
to be the destruction of humanity, not a battle.” 


We hardly waited to bury the dead. Day and night we 
kept going. We just marched and fought. At Jackson, 
an awful thunderstorm accompanied the battle. Forty 
years after, I still laugh to think how a hundred times we 
soldiers dropped flat on our faces at every mighty clap 
of thunder, thinking it an exploding shell from the guns 
of the enemy. 

Suddenly Pemberton,* with all his army, came boldly 
out of Vicksburg, to give us one great battle. He chose 
his ground among the magnolia woods of Champion 
Hills. My chance for adventure had come again. 

On the night of May 15, 1863, my regiment got hold 
of a little flour. At dawn of the 16th we were mixing it 
with water, making dough balls to bake on the end of 
our ramrods over our little bivouac fires in the woods. It 
was all we had to eat. Once we heard faint sounds of 
cannon far away. Some horsemen were passing the biv- 
ouac. It was just daylight. I went out to the roadside, 
and there I saw General Grant galloping past, followed 
by aides who were jumping their horses over logs and 
stumps, trying to keep up with the commander. There 
were more sounds of cannon. 

“Fall in,” sounded down the regiment. In five min- 
utes we were making a forced march for Champion 
Hills. The fight had commenced and we were a dozen 
miles away. How we traveled! The cavalry did not more 
than keep up with us. We were nearly dying with thirst. 
The day was terrifically hot. As we neared the battle- 
field, we passed a dirty pond of water. We left the ranks 
and filled our canteens and stomachs with a fluid fit 
only for swine to wallow in. One can’t be too fastidious 
with a battle coming on. 

Already hundreds of wounded men were being rushed 
to the rear. In a little time my regiment was stretched out 
in line of battle at the side of an open field. Beyond that 
field, in the wood and hills, the enemy was firing ran- 
dom shots into our silent, unresisting line. 

What we were doing there, Heaven only knows. How 
little a subordinate soldier ever knows as to what he is 
about! His business is to march, keep still, be shot to 
pieces, and say nothing! The suspense of standing in 
that line was something awful. We were being shot 


*Lieutenant General John Clifford Pemberton, һе De- 
fender of Vicksburg. ” 


down, and not firing a shot in return. There was again a 
chance to think, and I was thinking if I had not had 
enough of fool adventure! I was quartermaster- 
sergeant, anyway. My post was at a safe place with the 
train, at the rear. Yet, here I was, just as in every fight of 
the Vicksburg campaign, volunteering to get myself 
shot. The colonel had allowed a convalescent to per- 
form my duties while I went forth in search of fame. 

I hadn’t long to think, for shortly General Grant rode 
up behind my regiment and dismounted, almost where I 
was standing in the line. It was something to see him in 
battle, and so close I could almost hear his talk. He had 
the inevitable cigar as he leaned against his horse, listen- 
ing to the reports of aides as they galloped up to him. 
An occasional man in the regiment threw up his arms, 
dropped his musket and fell dead. It created no remark. 
We just stood on, wondering what next. There was some 
mysterious nodding of heads between our colonel and 
General Grant. And then suddenly came an order— 
“Fix bayonets—forward—double-quick—charge!’’ We 
started on the run. Grant, I noticed, mounted his horse 
and rode away. 

As we were about to move, the colonel made me act- 
ing sergeant-major of the regiment. To be promoted 
right then, in such a place! General Grant, commanding 
the army, was not so proud as I was. Fear or no fear, I 
could do nothing now but pitch in and fight. Honor was 
at stake! 

We charged up and into the woods, under a heavy 
fire—till, suddenly, we were stopped by a blazing line of 
Confederate musketry. Then the two lines, the blue and 
the gray, stood for two mortal hours (though it did not 
seem but a few minutes to me) and poured hot musketry 
into each other’s faces. I was struck twice, but slightly 
hurt. Comrades near me I saw covered with blood, their 
faces black with powder, fighting on. The dead lay ev- 
erywhere unnoticed. Again I was biting cartridges and 
hurrying with that awful ramrod. A Confederate shot 
his ramrod through my hand. I was too busy, too ex- 
cited, too hot, too thirsty, to think of it—to think of 
anything but loading and firing and standing my 
ground. 

We were winning Vicksburg right there, making 
Grant president that afternoon. Every torn face was a 
step toward the city, every dead man a ballot for the 
White House, yet neither White House nor ballot nor 
Vicksburg was in our thoughts. Would that awful line in 
front of us ever give way? That was all. 

The terrific fighting continued. I emptied my musket 
forty times at men in front of me. Some took cartridges 
from the dead and fired fifty, sixty times. Once we were 
being flanked. A boy ran up to me crying: “Му regi- 
ment has run. What will I do?” ‘‘Stay right here!” I 
shouted. “оаа and бге!” He did, until both his legs 
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“I had, as а boy, often wondered how men feel 
in wartimes . . . I had longed for adventure. The memory 
of the past is now enough.” 


were shot off by a cannon-ball. That was war! I was 
getting adventure, too—lots of it! 


EFORE SUNDOWN the battle was over. Leaving our 

dead unburied, our wounded in the woods, we 
hurried on. We had taken Vicksburg, out there under 
the magnolia-trees of Champion Hills. The awful fight- 
ing for the city forts, later, would have been in vain had 
Grant’s army been defeated that afternoon in May. We 
went on to the Black River and fought again. 

Not knowing of our victories, the government or- 
dered Grant to abandon the campaign; let Vicksburg 
go. Think of it! The messenger came to him as he sat on 
his horse watching some brave regiments storm the 
breastworks defending Black River bridge. ‘‘It is too 
late,” he said to the messenger. “оок yonder. Forty 
cannon are in our hands.” And then, sitting there in his 
saddle on the battlefield, he wrote General Sherman a 
letter in pencil, telling of the victory. 

Soon we approached the mighty forts and lines sur- 
rounding Vicksburg. The soldiers had had so many vic- 
tories that they believed they could storm the works. 
Grant let them try. That 22nd of May saw the Union 

' army hurled.back into its own breastworks. The charge 
had been made by thirty-five thousand men. My own 
brigade and regiment advanced at the center. Three hun- 
dred cannon and all the mortar boats bombarded the 
city before the charge. The Fifth Iowa crept up through 
the gullies and ravines very close to the fort. The can- 
nonading and the hot sun made the warring terrible. 

I was ordered to carry some ammunition to the boys 
at the very front. The regiment lay against the hillside 
under a galling fire. One hardly dared lift his head 
above the ground, fearing to be killed. I got my bundles 
of cartridges to the men and sat down in a depression in 
the hillside. I was safe as long as I did not move. Once 
more I had a chance to think, there, with the bullets 
whizzing within three feet of me. We could go neither 
forward nor back. We were just sitting around and be- 
ing killed. Still the attack had not been given up. 

While I was sitting in that protected spot, a dozen 
soldiers with heads bowed low crept past me. Each car- 
ried a musket and a little ladder. They were to make the 
desperate attempt to try and place these ladders across 
the ditch, when the regiment would climb over them and 
cross into the works. These laddermen passed so close I 
could look into their eyes. For once, at least, I felt death 
to be hovering very near. These men had surely volun- 
teered to die. Few, or none of them, ever were seen 
again. 

Our assault failed. Our whole brigade crept down the 
gullies and ravines as best we could, and got away. 
Again we tried it at another point, and there our leader, 
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Following the repulse of a Confederate force at 
Battery Robinette, Corinth, Mississippi, young Samuel 
Byers finally had time to meditate on the horror of 
combat (opposite).* But honor and pride in regiment, 
he found, proved as powerful as awe of the terrible 
Spectacle, or sorrow for lost comrades. It would take 
four years of war, with time spent as a prisoner of 
war, and years more after that, before his deepest 
feelings would prevail. War, Byers concludes, is a 
paradox of conflicting emotions. 


Colonel Boomer, calling to the Iowa men to follow him, 
was shot dead. It was sundown and the storming of the 
city was abandoned. 

The siege commenced. Like beavers, we dug and dug 
until all of the hills in front of the forts were honey- 
combed with rifle-pits. Every soldier at the front fired 
his hundred rounds a day, whether an enemy was seen or 
not. The men inside the forts did the same with us, and 
at intervals a hundred cannon poured exploding shells 
into the city. 

One morning when I was out at the front rifle-pits, I 
saw General Matthies creeping along the galleries to the 
pit where I was firing. He had a package in his hand 
wrapped in brown paper. To my astonishment he un- 
folded the paper and gave me an officer’s sash. No won- 
der it hangs above my table as I write. ‘‘You are to be 
the adjutant of the regiment,” he said. I do not know if 
the roar of the musketry then going on drowned my 
voice as I tried to thank him, or if in the circumstance of 
war he witnessed my delight. 

At a later battle, in the storming of Missionary 


*“The gathered Confederate dead before Battery Ro- 
binett[e],’’ reads the caption for this photograph in an old 
history of the war, “taken the morning after their desperate 
attempt to carry the works by assault. No man can look at this 
awful picture and wish to go to war. These men, a few hours 
before, were full of life and hope and courage. Without the 
last two qualities they would not be lying as they are pictured 
here. In the very foreground, on the left, lies their leader, 
Colonel Rogers, and almost resting on his shoulder is the body 
of the gallant Colonel Ross. We are looking from the bottom 
of the parapet of Battery Robinette. 

“Let an eye-witness tell of what the men saw who then 
glanced along their musket-barrels and pulled the triggers: 
‘Suddenly we saw a magnificent brigade emerge in our front; 
they came forward in perfect order, a grand but terrible sight. 
At their head rode the commander, a man of fine physique, in 
the prime of life—quiet and cool as though on a drill. The 
artillery opened, the infantry followed; notwithstanding the 
Slaughter they were closer and closer. Their commander [Colo- 
nel Rogers] seemed to bear a charmed life. He jumped his 
horse across the ditch in front of the guns, and then on foot 
came on. When he fell, the battle in our front was over.’’’ 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR” (1911) 
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Ridge,* I saw him sitting under a tree, bleeding from a 
wound in his head that later led him to his grave. It was 
in a pause of the battle of Chattanooga. I was lying on 
the grass between two lines of the enemy. All around me 
were dead and wounded. Again I was having adventure. 
Again I had a chance to think. 

And before the doors of a Southern prison closed on 
me, as I lay there on the grass for just one moment, my 
mind went back to that village green where I had volun- 
teered to go out and fight and, maybe, win adventure. I 
had had it all—and the worst, a thousand times, was yet 
to come. In a few minutes the Confederate lines closed 
in on me, and eighty of my regiment, of whom a hand- 
ful only were ever to return, were marched away to 
Libby Prison. 

Many times I escaped, only to be retaken. Once, foot- 
free in the Confederacy, I entered a Southern regiment 
and, inside Atlanta, saw what great battles were from 
the standpoint of the Southern side. At last I got away, 
was placed on the staff of the great William T. Sherman 
in the Carolinas, and was the first to carry the news of 
his victories to the government at Washington. 


*November 25, 1863, near Chattanooga. 
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I had, as a boy, often wondered how men feel in war- 
times. After four years of war, adventure, and prison, I 
found it out. In all of the Civil War I slept but eight 
nights in a bed at home. I had longed for adventure. The 
memory of the past is now enough. * 


Samuel Hawkins Marshall Byers enlisted in the Fifth Iowa 
Volunteers at Burlington, Towa, on July 15, 1861. During 
1862-63 he took part in a series of battles in Mississippi, in- 
cluding Corinth and Vicksburg. Byers eventually became ad- 
jutant of his regiment, winning successive promotions that 
carried him from corporal to major. On November 25, 1863, 
he was taken prisoner at Missionary Ridge during the cam- 
paign for Chattanooga, and he was subsequently confined in 
prison camps in Georgia and South Carolina. (While a pris- 
oner at Columbia, South Carolina, Byers wrote a poem that 
was set to music and smuggled into northern hands; more than 
a million copies of “When Sherman Marched down to the 
Sea’’ were published.) After several escape attempts, Byers 
successfully reached Union lines and was assigned to the staff 
of General William Sherman. He was mustered out of the ser- 
vice on March 19, 1865. 

This article, written some forty years after the Civil War, 
first appeared in the May 1906 issue of Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine. 
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“LONG JAKES” (ALSO “LONG JAKES, THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MAN” 
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America in Art 


` This frontier artist “early distinguished himself 
by characteristic pictures of border life.” But his promising 
career was destined to end prematurely in tragedy. 


Charles Deas 


by Carol Clark 


URING HIS brief productive 
life, Charles Deas was rec- 
ognized both as a promising 


artist of genre and literary scenes and 
as one properly devoted to a national 
subject matter drawn from the Far 
West. His life was a unified artistic 
endeavor consisting of equal parts of 
nature, literature, and imagination, 
with additional inspiration drawn 
from striking images by a variety of 
late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century artists. 

For more than a century Deas has 
been one of the most enigmatic and 
least-known of America’s frontier 
artists. Although he was a prolific = 
painter during his twelve-year career, 
not many of his works have survived. 

We have only a very few letters from 

Deas’s hand, and none that disclose much about his atti- 
tudes toward his life or his art. After his death in 1867 
Deas was accorded no more than brief mention in any 
histories of art or even in histories of his adopted town 
of St. Louis. It was not until the 1940s that scholars 
began to devote some attention to him. 

Fortunately, enough facts can be gleaned from a vari- 
ety of sources to obtain a fairly complete portrait of 
Deas’s life and career. Contemporary reviews of his ex- 


This article is adapted from a chapter in American Frontier 
Life: Early Western Painting and Prints (introduction by Peter 
H. Hassrick and with chapters by Ron Tyler, Carol Clark, 
Linda Ayres, Warder H. Cadbury, Herman J. Viola, H.B. 
Crothers, Maureen Hannan, and Bernard Reilly, Jr.). © Cross 
River Press, Ltd. To be published in May 1987 by Abbeville 
Press. Reprinted with permission of the publisher. 


hibited works reveal a great deal 
about the paintings we know and 
about others that have disappeared. 
Some of his pictures have been pre- 
served through engravings and litho- 
graphs. Deas was mentioned in news- 
paper articles of his day and in the 
travel writings of two of his contem- 
poraries, J. Henry Carleton and 
Charles Lanman. Most of the avail- 
able information about the artist, 
however, comes from a long bio- 
graphical sketch by Henry Tucker- 
man, first published anonymously in 

7 Godey’s Lady’s Book in 1846. Tuck- 
~“ erman praised Deas for his depiction 
of what is ‘‘truly remarkable in our 
scenery,” a subject that ‘‘has not 
been more ardently explored by 
[other] native artists and authors’’ 
even though “1 is in our border life alone that we can 
find the materials for national development as far as 
literature and art are concerned.’’ Curiously, Tucker- 
man saw the exploitation of native subjects less as a 
means of eliciting the admiration of an American audi- 
ence than as a way of gaining ‘‘instant attention in Eu- 
rope.” 

Before the artist’s birth on December 22, 1818, his 
family moved from South Carolina to Philadelphia, and 
it was there that Deas grew up and was educated in the 
classics and art. By the autumn of 1835 he had moved 
with his widowed mother to upstate New York. Within 
the year, following an unsuccessful attempt to obtain an 
appointment to West Point, he set out upon an artistic 
career. In 1839, after the critical success of his literary 
genre pictures The Turkey Shoot and The Devil and Tom 
Walker, Deas was elected an associate of the National 


“SELF PORTRAIT”, 1840 19 
COURTESY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, NEW YORK 


«Мг, Deas seemed to possess the whole secret of winning 
the good graces of the Indians . . .” 


Academy of Design. One of the requirements of admis- 
sion was the submission of an original artwork, and the 
tollowing year the twenty-two-year-old artist offered his 
Self-Portrait [reproduced on page 19]. 

The picture reveals a restless young man; and we may 
gather from Deas having executed at least fourteen pic- 
tures in two years that he was energetic—even 
impatient—as well. By 1840 he began to seek new expe- 
riences outside of the cities and domesticated country- 
sides he had known. Unable to pursue a military career 
as an officer, he longed for adventure nonetheless and 
headed west in search of it. 

Tuckerman’s account also suggests another possible 
motive for Deas’s western journey. Frontier artist 
George Catlin had opened his Indian gallery in New 
York on September 25, 1837, with an exhibition of hun- 
dreds of Indian portraits and scenes of their dances and 
hunts, as well as landscapes of the Upper Missouri re- 
gion, all painted during Catlin’s seven-year stay in the 
Far West. It is probable that Deas visited this popular 
show and attended one of the many lectures Catlin de- 
livered to accompany it. And, as Tuckerman observed, 
То visit the scenes whence Catlin drew the unique spec- 
imens of art, to study the picturesque forms, costumes, 

attitudes and grouping of Nature’s own children; to 
share the grateful repast of the hunter and taste the wild 
excitement of frontier life, in the very heart of the no- 
blest scenery of the land, was a prospect calculated to 
stir the blood of one with a true sense of the beautiful 
and a natural relish for woodcraft and sporting.” 

We know nothing for certain, however, of Deas’s as- 
pirations or motives. He may have shared Catlin’s de- 
sire to abandon civilization, at least in part, and to wan- 
der in the wilderness. Yet Catlin seemed always torn 
between East and West, ambitious for success within the 
society he shunned, while Deas compromised more hap- 
pily for some eight years of artistic activity; he lived ina 
frontier town (St. Louis), participated in its artistic life, 
and exhibited his pictures there as well as back east in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

What became for Deas a changed way of life, an ex- 
tended opportunity to experience the conjunction of 
two potentially antagonistic cultures, may in fact have 
begun as an intended summer in the wilderness, a visit 
to his brother’s headquarters in Wisconsin Territory. 
There was another family connection with the West as 
well, through Deas’s maternal uncle, who, as governor 
of Arkansas Territory, had successfully dealt with the 
Indians there. And there were the artist’s apparent liter- 
ary interests, which could have tuned him to western 
travel. James Fenimore Cooper’s The Prairie was pub- 
lished in 1827, and Washington Irving’s A Tour on the 
Prairies, recounting an 1832 trip to the West, was issued 
in 1835. 
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Contemporary western artists other than Catlin also 
may have influenced Deas’s interests. The late 1830s 
saw western travel by several artists, such as the Balti- 
more painter Alfred Jacob Miller, whose 1837 journey 
to the fur trade rendezvous may have come to Deas’s 
attention. Seth Eastman, drawing instructor at West 
Point at the time of Deas’s application, had been with 
the army at forts Crawford and Snelling between 1831 
and 1833, and he would return to Fort Snelling in Sep- 
tember 1841, just after Deas’s stay there. George Caleb 
Bingham, an artist from Missouri, exhibited Western 
Boatmen Ashore at the Apollo Gallery in 1838, the year 
before Deas made his debut there. Whatever the spe- 
cifics that motivated Deas, western scenes and narra- 
tives were popular in the late 1830s. Finally, as subse- 
quent events in the artist’s life suggest, the frontier may 
have appealed to him as an escape from civilization’s 
pressures, both external and internal. 


LTHOUGH WE HAVE NO SENSE of Deas’s attitude to- 

ward the Indians before his first journey into the 
wilderness, he had by 1846 recounted to Tuckerman his 
fascination with their appearance and their ways. In ad- 
dition to the extant paintings, we have an important 
document that can be assumed to reflect the artist’s ma- 
ture views on the Indian. Written in late 1848, it is a 
proposal for an Indian gallery. Deas tried, through an 
influential relative in South Carolina, to raise five thou- 
sand dollars over a five-year period to support himself 
while he painted from the sketches made during his life 
in the Far West. He planned to exhibit the paintings in 
his gallery and divide the profits among the gallery’s 
subscribers and himself. This is the only hint we have of 
such a project, and we may assume that Deas failed ei- 
ther to entice enough subscribers or to complete enough 
pictures to form a gallery. 

The language describing the gallery’s purpose is very 
like Catlin’s and enlightens us about Deas’s attitude to- 
ward the Indian after almost eight years of living in the 
West, traveling among its people, and painting their im- 
ages: [ће artist] has it much at heart to save from 
oblivion a Race, now fast disappearing from the face of 
the Earth.’ Deas thus shared a view of the doomed In- 
dian with Catlin and John Mix Stanley, two other artists 
who had created and toured Indian galleries. Deas may 
have known as well of Charles Bird King’s portraits of 
Indians who were on delegations to the capital; these 
were in the government’s collection in Washington. 

From Deas’s proposal we also learn the value he 
placed on the “‘several years passed among” the Indians 
and of his ‘‘uncommon opportunities of seeing the dif- 
ferent tribes that inhabit the Forests of our vast Western 
Country’’—experiences giving authority to the paint- 
ings he proposed. 


Winnebagos Playing Checkers 
(1842) 


Painted after a year-long sojourn through the а mock bow that would put even an Ottoman in 
Wisconsin Territory, Charle Deas’s intimate study of ecstasies. And, as he said he was sure they did not 
Winnebagos at leisure reflects the artist’s keen sense understand English, he always gave his salutations in 
of observation and also his remarkable ability to French and with a tone and gestures so irresistibly 
secure the Indians’ confidence. “Whenever he entered comic that, generally, the whole lodge would burst 

а lodge,” wrote a companion on a later expedition into a roar of laughter, though not a shadow of a 
into the wilderness, “‘it was with a grand flourish and smile could be seen on his face.” 
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COURTESY OF THE THYSSEN-BORNEMISZA COLLECTION, LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 


Sioux Playing Ball (1843) 


In the summer of 1841 Deas travelled up the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, where he had 
an opportunity to observe and paint the Sioux who 
gathered around the fort. There he witnessed the 
excitement of Sioux games and feasts and “‘saw some 
admirable specimens of the human form” and “all 
the display of which the Indians were capable.’’ 

“I may mention . . . to the curious in Aboriginal 
matters,” a visitor to the artist’s St. Louis studio later 
wrote, “‘that Mr. D. has a large and elegant collection 
of Indian portraits and graphic sketches, illustrative 
of their manners and customs, all drawn from nature, 
and with remarkable skill and fidelity. ’’ 


COURTESY OF THE THOMAS GILCREASE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN HISTORY AND ART, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


«The artist] has it much at heart to save from oblivion a Race, 
now fast disappearing from the face of the Earth.” 


With Tuckerman as our guide, we can follow Charles 
Deas during his more than a year of travel in the Wis- 
consin Territory during 1840-41. Only two of Deas’s 
paintings dated from this period survive, but we know 
from Tuckerman that the artist had numerous opportu- 
nities to sketch and to paint. His first look at Indians 
occurred on the way to Prairie du Chien as he traveled 
the lake route to Mackinaw and saw ‘‘genuine sons of 
the wilderness . . . camped оп the beach.’’ He reached 
his destination through the interior of Wisconsin to 
Green Bay and via Fort Winnebago and Fox Lake. Fort 
Crawford at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi River 
was Deas’s home for most of the next year, and it was 
from there that he ventured out to see different terrain 
and other Indian tribes. Tuckerman reports that, 
through the auspices of Deas’s brother and the fort’s 
commanding officer, and ‘‘gentlemen connected with 
the Fur companies, Deas was enabled to collect sketches 
of Indians, frontier scenery and subjects of agreeable 
reminiscence and picturesque incident, enough to afford 
material for a painting.” 

During several seasons at Fort Crawford, Deas saw 
many sides of Indian and frontier life. ‘Тһе groups of 
half-breeds, Indians, and voyageurs, always to be found 
about the trading-houses and fur depots, realized all 
that an artist needs in the way of frontier costume and 
manners,’’ noted Tuckerman. The artist was able to 
“observe the expression of Indian character” during а 
number of incidents at the fort, not the least of which 
was the confrontation between vengeful Sac and Fox 
Indians and the Winnebago leader Keokuk, which led to 
“тапу serio comic scenes.”’ 

Deas also made at least six forays from the fort, espe- 
cially to see the Winnebagos, who that year were being 
removed from their most recent home in Iowa and set- 
tled farther west—a dislocation that may well have ex- 
cited Deas’s sympathy. 

At Fort Winnebago Deas ‘‘paint[ed] the likenesses of 
the prominent members of the tribe,” and at Painted 
Rock he saw Winnebagos ‘о advantage in their every- 
day life.” Tuckerman wrote that “һе most extraordi- 
nary incidents presented themselves; and in the stillness 
of the moonlit nights, the echoes of the Indian lover’s 
flute blent with the battle-chant or the maiden’s shrill 
song.’’ In Tuckerman’s retelling, the experience was un- 
commonly romantic, yet not without a consciousness of 
the reality of the Indian’s plight: ‘‘sickness in all its 
stages was there, from the first listlessness of ague to the 
raging madness of high fever. All were attacked, from 
the mother with her first-born to the aged crone, from 
the venerable sachem to the young warrior.”’ 

The following summer, in 1841, Deas traveled up the 
Mississippi to Fort Snelling to paint the Sioux there. 
With the persuasive charm he would use again and again 


in the West, he repeatedly overcame the Indians’ natural 
reluctance to have their image ‘‘taken.’’ He also wit- 
nessed the excitement of Sioux games and feasts and 
“saw some admirable specimens of the human form”’ 
and ‘‘all the display of which the Indians were capa- 
ble.”’ 

Of the many sketches and portraits Tuckerman re- 
ported that Deas painted in the West during his year at 
Fort Crawford and vicinity, only Lion (a portrait of one 
of territorial governor Henry H. Sibley’s wolfhounds) 
and Fort Snelling, neither dated, still exist. Yet we know 
from Tuckerman that Deas painted portraits of the 
‘*fine-looking Sioux іп the vicinity” of the fort, and 
from a local newspaper notice that he exhibited ‘‘Por- 
traits of several Indians, taken from life’’ and ‘‘Several 
Portraits’’ at the autumn Mechanics’ Fair in St. Louis, 
where he had taken up residence by November 1841. 


T. LOUIS, a former Indian trading post and rendez- 
S vous for trappers, was a hub of life on the western 
frontier and one of the gateways to the West. A city 
active with trade, commerce, and manufacturing, St. 
Louis was, according to British visitor George Ruxton, 
home to a varied population of early settlers, mer- 
chants, and an upper class ‘“‘who form a little aristoc- 
racy even here,” a ‘“‘large floating population of for- 
eigners of all nations,” and a “Јагге . . . population still 
connected with the Indian and fur trade, who preserve 
all their characteristics unacted upon by the influence of 
advancing civilization.” 

Ruxton found “ће most singular’? of St. Louis’s 
“casual population [to be] the mountaineers, who, after 
several seasons spent in trapping, and with good store of 
dollars, arrive from the scene of their adventures, wild 
as savages, determined to enjoy themselves for a time, 
in all the gaiety and dissipation of the western city.” It is 
difficult to imagine a richer source of imagery for an 
artist interested in characterization. 

From Deas’s early participation in the Mechanics’ 
Fairs we also learn something of his political life in St. 
Louis. Founded in 1839, the Mechanics’ Institute had 
been created for the ‘‘promotion and encouragement of 
Manufactures and the Mechanical and usefull Arts.” Its 
membership consisted of ‘‘Manufactureres, Mechanics, 
Artizans, and persons friendly to the Mechanic Arts.”’ 
Although it included stonecutters, carpenters, and a few 
artists, the group was dominated by merchants, espe- 
cially of the Whig party. While Deas may have seen the 
annual fairs as opportunities to exhibit his paintings and 
so gain patrons or commissions, his election as a resi- 
dent member in November 1842 suggests he may also 
have shared some of the merchants’ political views, 
which supported a federal presence in the territories but 
opposed continental expansion. 
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Frontier Art on Tour 


‘American Frontier Life: Western Paintings 
and Prints,’’ an exhibition organized in associa- 
tion with the book excerpted on these pages, 
will visit three major museums during 1987-88. 
Featuring works by frontier artists George Ca- 
leb Bingham, Charles Deas, William Ranney, 
and Arthur F. Tait, the exhibition of sixty paint- 
ings and prints will also include pictures by 
George Catlin, John Mix Stanley, Charles Wi- 
mar, Seth Eastman, and Alfred Jacob Miller. 
Exhibition dates are as follows: Buffalo Bill 
Historical Center, Cody, Wyoming: June 12 
through September 10, 1987; Amon Carter Mu- 
seum at Fort Worth, Texas: October 17, 1987 
through January 3, 1988; and Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: January 28 through April 22, 1988. 


Several of Deas’s extant paintings from his first year 
or two in St. Louis reflect his previously cultivated inter- 
est in the Winnebagos. Winnebagos Playing Checkers 
[reproduced on page 21] was one of Deas’s most impor- 
tant pictures of this period. It was only one of a large 
group of paintings Deas exhibited at the Mechanics’ 
Fair in 1842, which included ‘‘a number of portraits of 

‘Indian chiefs, landscape paintings . . . [a] scene of the 
Illinois troops crossing Cedar Creek, the Interior of a 
Winnebago Winter Lodge, and the Game of Checkers 
or Drafts, and the Sesseton Sioux playing at Ball.’’ If 
the quality of all was as high as suggested by Winneba- 
gos Playing Checkers, it must have been an impressive 
display. The critic for the Daily Missouri Republican 
commended the group as “уегу fine paintings, as well as 
accurate in delineation.”’ 

The following year, in Sioux Playing Ball [page 22], 
Deas painted lacrosse, a more violent game. Lacrosse 
was played in summer and winter alike and was espe- 
cially popular with artists as a grand and savage specta- 
cle. Here Deas chose the summer game, played by 
highly painted, almost naked Sioux. He focused on the 
confrontation of two intent players—almost mirror im- 
ages in their poses—and in the efforts of their oppo- 
nents to bring them down. 

After two years in St. Louis, Deas, as far as we know, 
ventured onto the plains once more, this time with Ma- 
jor Clifton Wharton’s August-September 1844 expedi- 
tion from Fort Leavenworth to the Pawnee villages on 
the Platte River. The purpose of the expedition was to 
confirm friendly relations with the Pawnee and to mod- 
erate their disputes with neighboring tribes. 

Deas’s presence is noted in Major Wharton’s official 
journal of the expedition: ‘‘Mr. Charles Deas of St. 
Louis, an intelligent Artist, has become a partner in our 
expected toils and pleasure.’’ But it is from the unoffi- 
cial journal of Lieutenant J. Henry Carleton, assistant 
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commissary for the Dragoons, that we learn of Deas’s 
intention to “таке many fine additions to his already 
extensive and truly beautiful gallery of paintings.’’ Deas 
must have found a kindred spirit in the young lieuten- 
ant, who loved the scenic beauty of the prairies the expe- 
dition crossed, was fascinated by the animal life ob- 
served, had a deep interest in the Indians and their lives, 
and, as something of a writer, desired to express the ex- 
periences he shared with the artist. 

Carleton describes Deas’s exotic appearance in “а 
broad white hat—a loose dress, and sundry traps and 
truck hanging about his saddle, like a fur-hunter.’’ The 
artist’s appearance and jaunty attitude prompted the 
soldiers to call him “Rocky Mountains;’’ he especially 
impressed Carleton as a free spirit: “Не had a Rocky 
Mountain way of getting along, for, being under no mil- 
itary restraint, he could go where he pleased, and come 
back when he had a mind to.” 

Carleton recorded Deas’s manner of putting his sit- 
ters at ease through humor, cajolery, and an elaborate 
display of manners as he chattered in French while he 
painted. ‘‘Mr. Deas seemed to possess the whole secret 
of winning the good graces of the Indians . . . he always 
gave his salutations in French and with a tone and ges- 
tures so irresistably comic that, generally, the whole 
lodge would burst into a roar of laughter, though not 
the shadow of a smile could be seen on his face.” 

There are no sketches extant of the camp or portraits 
of Indians from this trip, with the possible exception of 
an untitled sketch of a military expedition crossing a 
river, composed in Deas’s typical manner and in which 
he tried to convey the vast stretches of prairie the party 
had crossed. 


«а REPORTED that Deas flourished in his 
professional life in St. Louis. ‘‘From his own testi- 
топу,’ said Tuckerman, “ће has there found all that a 
painter can desire in the patronage of friends and gen- 
eral sympathy and appreciation.’’ In addition to exhib- 
iting at the Mechanics’ Fairs and joining their institute, 
Deas was listed in the St. Louis city directory for 1845 as 
a “‘portrait painter” and then again in 1847 as an “‘art- 
ist,” with a residence at 97 Chestnut Street. 

Deas’s primary activity within the art market between 
1844 and 1848 was by exhibition, sale, and ‘‘distribu- 
tion” of his pictures at the American Art-Union in New 
York. In ten exhibitions between 1839 and 1850 Deas 
was represented by about fifteen pictures, eleven of 
which were purchased by the Art-Union and then 
awarded by lottery to members at the end of each year. 

The artist’s first great success at the Art-Union came 
in 1844, with the exhibition of his first western picture 
there, Long Jakes [page 18]. According to the critic for 
the Broadway Journal, Long Jakes, also called 
“‘Jacques,’’ caused a ‘‘sensation among the audience” 
at the December distribution. The popularity of Long 
Jakes lay in its appealing vision of the western hero as a 
wild man with a core of urbane chivalry. Long Jakes 
was ‘тот the outer verge of our civilization’’ and ap- 
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For several years during the 1840s Deas worked out of 
St. Louis, Missouri, achieving considerable success by 
exhibiting his works at Mechanics’ Fairs there and by 
marketing some paintings through the American Art- 
Union in New York. In 1846 author Charles Lanman 
visited Deas in St. Louis, noting that “ће makes this 
city his head-quarters, but annually spends a few 
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months among the Indian tribes, familiarizing himself 
with their manners and customs, and he is honorably 
identifying himself with the history and scenery 

of a most interesting portion of the continent.’’ 

One of Deas’s-canvases from this period is A Group 
of Sioux, a somewhat fanciful interpretation based 
on the artist’s experiences among the Plains Indians. 


COURTESY OF THE AMON CARTER MUSEUM, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 25 


The 
Voyageurs 
(1846) 


The romantic life 
of French trappers 
and fur traders 
inspired several 
Deas paintings: 
this dramatic scene 
of voyageurs 
descending a 
rapids impressed a 
St. Louis viewer as 
being гие to 
life” and “wild 
and picturesque as 
nature itself in the 
solitary regions of 
the west.” 
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Completed а year before the work on the previous 
pages, this painting also celebrates the adventurous 
life of the then fast-disappearing fur trader. “Ву birth 
he is half French, and half Indian,’’ wrote Charles 
Lanman, who encountered men like those portrayed 
by Deas, “иі in habits, manners, and education, a 
full-blooded Indian . . . He belongs to a race which is 
entirely distinct from all others on the globe.” 
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peared “‘wild and romantic” noted the writer; yet 
“there are traits of former gentleness and refinement in 
his countenance, and he sits upon his horse as though he 
were fully conscious of his picturesque appearance.”’ 

Reproduced as an engraving in an 1846 issue of New 
York Illustrated Magazine, Deas’s painting inspired an 
emotional essay by Henry William Herbert, which cele- 
brated ‘‘the glorious, the free, the untrammeled sense of 
individual will and independent power’’ that Long 
Jakes symbolized. Herbert chronicled the mountain 
man’s heroic capture of his wild stallion, a creature as 
noble as his master, and praised the hero’s independence 
in a democratic age “уеп individuality and personal 
characteristics and personal influence are yielding every- 
where to the pre-eminence of the masses.” Jakes’s attire 
was perfect, according to Herbert, ‘‘everything here is 
real, useful, yet how showy, and how more than roman- 
tic.” The American public and critics of 1845 embraced 
the potential of Long Jakes for narrative embellishment 
and as a political symbol of independence, and they ele- 
vated Deas to a new position of prominence in New 
York and in St. Louis. 

The character of “Тһе Rocky Mountain man,” as 
Long Jakes was subtitled in the Art-Union catalogue, 
came not only from “ће outer verge of our civiliza- 
tion,” but also from an earlier moment in American 
history. By 1844 the price of beaver pelts had declined 
and settlers had begun to invade the territory, and the 
brief heyday of the mountain man had passed. But his 
apotheosis survived. The publication of Washington Ir- 
ving’s Astoria in 1836 and The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville the next year further fixed the mountain man 
as a popular literary character. Deas may have read 
these accounts. He also may have noted John C. Fré- 
mont’s return to St. Louis in the summer of 1844 after 
more than a year of far-reaching exploration in the 
West. Certainly by 1845, when Frémont’s report was 
published, the trapper was even more firmly set in the 
national imagination. 

Deas’s entry in the 1845 Art-Union exhibition, The 
Indian Guide, ‘‘whose prototype was a venerable Shaw- 
nee who accompanied Major Wharton,” elicited an- 
other response from the Broadway Journal’s critic, who 
singled out Deas as ‘‘excepting [William Sidney] Mount 
... the most purely American in his feelings of any 
painter that we have produced.’’ His pictures, said the 
critic, had ‘‘an air of genuineness that impressed you 
with the feeling of truth.’’? The review went on to define 
the special appeal of the mountain man poised between 
a savage state and civilization: ‘‘Pictures of pure savage 
life, like those by Mr. Catlin, cannot excite our sympa- 
thies as strongly as do the representations of beings who 
belong to our own race. The Indian stands at an impas- 
sible remove from civilization, but the half-breed forms 
a connecting link between the white and red races; we 
feel a sympathy for the Indian guide that we never could 
for the painted savage, for we see that he has a tincture 
of our own blood, and his trappings show that he has 
taken one step toward refinement and civilized life.” 


LTHOUGH DEAS CHOSE the life of the half-breed and 

the pioneer for several of his works in the next few 
years, he did not abandon the Indian as a subject. In- 
deed, in 1845, he painted A Group of Sioux [page 25], a 
small, intricately composed picture, serene in some 
components but tense as a whole. 

That Deas understood Sioux culture is evident in such 
details as his depiction of the typical Sioux hairstyle, 
bullet pouch, and trade items, notably blankets and 
striped cloth shirts; the gun on the ground is also au- 
thentic. Yet anomalies appear as well. The helmet is not 
typically Sioux, and pipe smoking would occur more 
usually in camp, not on the trail. Mysterious and enig- 
matic but clearly narrative in its intention, A Group of 
Sioux is a somewhat fanciful interpretation based on 
Deas’s experiences among the Plains Indians. 

To judge by Deas’s extant paintings and from the ti- 
tles and descriptions of lost works, 1845 was a produc- 
tive year that witnessed the reappearance of the artist’s 
popular mountain man, now in deadly combat with an 
Indian: The Death Struggle [page 32]. 

Washington Irving, through Bonneville’s voice, had 
earlier recounted the ‘‘courage, fortitude, and persever- 
ance of the pioneers of the fur trade, who .. . first 
broke their way through a wilderness . . . [of the] most 
dreary and desolate mountains, and barren and track- 
less waste, uninhabited by man, or occasionally infested 
by predatory and cruel savages.” Indians ‘‘beset every 
defile, laid ambuscades in their path, or attacked them 
in their night encampments.’’ The implied tension and 
anticipated action of A Group of Sioux has, in The 
Death Struggle, broken loose as a mounted trapper and 
his Indian adversary plunge off a cliff to certain death. 

On exhibition in the late summer of 1845 as the “‘last 
arrival at the Rooms of the Art-Union,’’ The Death 
Struggle attracted the immediate and devoted attention 
of critics for the Anglo American and the Broadway 
Journal. With language suited to the dramatic horror of 
the painting, each spun out a narrative for The Death 
Struggle. According to the Broadway Journal, “А Trap- 
per has been found trespassing upon the Indian hunting 
ground” and in the ensuing fight for the beaver, still in 
its trap, both Indian and mountain man are wounded; 
their horses, legs entangled in vines and ‘‘maddened by 
the wounds which have been dealt out alike to man and 
beast, break from the control of their riders, and rush 
headlong towards a frightful precipice.”’ 

The critic continues: ‘‘On, on, speed the horses; 
wilder and wilder they grow in their flight—the height is 
gained—without let or pause over they go! Man and 
beast food for the Buzzards! But no! their downward 
progress is arrested by a boldly jutting rock.”’ 

So arrested, even momentarily, the bearded trapper’s 
eyes flash in horror, and his hand, holding the knife, 
clutches at a dead branch above. With the other hand he 
still holds the beaver, which viciously bites the Indian’s 
arm. This horrific scene is observed from above by the 
Indian’s companion, who strains for a better look. The 
color red appears throughout the picture, from the trap- 
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` Events suggest an immediate source for Deas’s growing 
preoccupation with the drama of pursuit—the demons raging 
within the mind of the artist. 


per’s crimson shirt to the Indians’ painted faces and the 
blood on men and animals alike—even snorted from the 
nostrils of the Indian’s mount. The sky, suitably dark 
and stormy, heightens the drama. 


FTER 1845 AND DEAS’S SUCCESS in New York, the St. 
A Louis newspapers began to recognize his growing 
prominence. He was commended for his annual contri- 
butions to the Mechanics’ Fair, and the new Weekly 
Reveille credited “repeated and brilliant proofs of his 
high standing as an artist.” 

Simultaneously, another artist began to attract atten- 
tion in Deas’s adopted city. By 1844 George Caleb 
Bingham had returned to St. Louis after a three-year 
stay in Washington, D.C., and sent four paintings for 
exhibition at the 1845 Art-Union. Among them was one 
now titled Fur Traders Descending the Missouri. 
Bingham called this river picture French Trader and 
Half-Breed Son, thereby drawing attention to the voya- 
geurs on the Missouri, the subject of a similar painting 
by Deas the same year, and one that may in fact have 
served as inspiration for Bingham. 

The lives of traders of French descent, who often in- 
‘termarried with Indians, sharply contrasted with those 
of American trappers or mountain men, whose indepen- 
dence Deas had celebrated in Long Jakes. Often shown 
in family groups, the voyageurs, as they were known, 
usually acquired furs through trade with Indians rather 
than by trapping the beaver themselves. They traveled 
along the Missouri in dugouts, transporting the furs 
from trading posts in the wilderness to markets like St. 
Louis and carrying merchandise back to the posts. 

By the time Deas and Bingham painted the voyageurs, 
these frontier figures had all but disappeared from the 
more highly commercialized and, at the time, declining 
fur trade. The voyageurs were regarded as romantic 
characters by Charles Lanman, who typified those he 
encountered in the summer of 1846: ‘‘By birth he is half 
French, and half Indian, but in habits, manners, and 
education, a full-blooded Indian ... . His dress is 
something less than half civilized, and his knowledge of 
the world equal to that of his savage brethren;— 
amiable, even to a fault, but intemperate and without a 
religion . . . . He belongs to a race which is entirely dis- 
tinct from all others on the globe.’’ 

Bingham suspended his fur traders on the placid river 
at dawn; laden with furs and live and dead game, they 
are poised between savage and civilized life in a com- 
pletely masculine world. In Deas’s The Voyageurs [page 
28], the Indian wife who is only implied in Bingham’s 
painting completes the family picture, along with a baby 
and other children. Although similarly composed, the 
two works present different moods of the Far West. 
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Bingham’s trappers regard us with mild interest or 
amusement, while Deas’s voyageurs are much more in- 
tent on negotiating treacherous waters and preparing 
for the impending storm. 

Deas’s bearded patriarch, in typical beaver hat, con- 
trols the dugout from its stern as his eldest son, who has 
just caught the fish seen behind him, poles the boat for- 
ward with his spear. On its stern the dugout is inscribed 
“St. Pierre,” which suggests its owner’s French origin 
as well as the possibility that the family may have come 
from the St. Peters River post in the vicinity of Fort 
Snelling, which Deas had visited. The artist intensified 
the isolation of the French trapper’s family by posing 
them against a forbidding sky, an ominous bank of 
craggy rocks, and a blasted tree trunk with only a few 
autumn leaves clinging to it. 

At about this same time Deas painted a watercolor of 
The Trapper and his Family, which, almost identical to 
The Voyageurs, must be seen as a study or close variant. 
In 1846 he painted the subject once again [pages 26-27] 
and exhibited the work at the National Academy of De- 
sign in 1847. The critic for the St. Louis Weekly Reveille 
admired the picture as being “Па and picturesque as 
nature itself in the solitary regions of the west.” 

Of the pictures Charles Lanman found in Deas’s stu- 
dio in the summer of 1846, two affirmed the artist’s 
concern for the history and present of the American 
West. As the St. Louis papers carried reports of the 
Mexican War, Deas painted the daring escape of Texas 
hero Captain Samuel H. Walker from death at the 
hands of a Mexican ranchero. The Last Shot (now lost) 
appeared at the Art-Union in 1847 and, unlike The Voy- 
ageurs, exhibited at the National Academy of Design 
that year, or The Oregon Pioneers (now lost), shown at 
the Art-Union the year before, both of which met with 
some criticism, this picture was judged to possess ‘‘all 
the force, boldness and freedom of drawing and color 
characteristic of this artist’s works.” The picture must 
have been fierce indeed, as the critic for the Literary 
World warned the potential owner that ‘‘the horror of 
the picture would curdle all the milk of human kindness 
in his breast,” would ‘‘haunt him like a night-mare,”’ 
and would “‘destroy . . . his peace of mind forever.” 

Deas exhibited his last major painting, Prairie Fire 
[page 31], at the 1847 Mechanics’ Fair. Two months 
later, he left St. Louis for the East, never to return. 

Prairie Fire was admired in St. Louis by “а Corre- 
spondent”’ for the Literary World, who thought it “Һе 
best to our mind which we have had from the easel of 
Deas ... The figures represent an old hunter on his 
horse, whose face, and grey beard, and hair, tell the tale 
of many a hardy adventure through which he has 
passed. Riding by his side and seated on a noble animal 


Prairie Fire 
(1847) 


The western prairies were, in the words of writer 
Lewis Е Thomas, “gloriously beautiful or awfully 
terrible, ” and Charles Deas’s choice of a prairie fire 
as the theme for what was to be his last major work 
perfectly suited a romantic artist of the far West. 
Yet, with its frenzied horses and sense of impending 
doom, the painting provides disturbing clues to 
Deas’s changing mental state: in 1848 he would be 
committed to an asylum. 
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“Yet his talent even when manifest in the vagaries of a 
diseased mind, was often effective . . .” 


Deas’s horrific vision of wilderness combat in 

The Death Struggle (opposite), painted in about 1845, 
drew intense interest from critics and was praised for 
из “Ђола, daring energy.” 


is another figure, the most prominent of the picture, 
clasping in his arms a young girl, to whom he is be- 
trothed, and supposed to be the daughter of the old 
hunter. She rests apparently exhausted in the arms of 
her lover, her hair dishevelled and streaming in the 
wind. Behind them furiously rages the burning prairie; 
and one can almost imagine that he hears the crackling 
of the dry grass beneath the resistless flames. They have 
just reached a small stream, and are supposed to have 
gained a place of safety.” 

The subject of prairies on fire perfectly suited a ro- 
mantic artist of the Far West. A fearsome and spectacu- 
lar autumn phenomenon, the conflagrations did not es- 
cape the notice of travelers or of novelists who wrote 
about the West. Lewis F. Thomas, whose portrait Deas 
had painted and for whose books he had provided the 
sources of illustrations, graphically described the annual 
burning of the prairies, caused either by accident or de- 
liberately by hunters to flush out game: 

“If the wind chances to be high, tufts of the burning 
material dart like flaming meteors through the air, and, 
far as the eye can reach, a pall of black smoke stretches 
to the horizon and overhangs the scene, while all below 
is lighted up, and blazing with furious intensity, and 
ever and anon, flaming whisps of grass flash up, revolv- 
ing and circling in the glowing atmosphere, and lending 
to the imagination, a semblance of convict-spirits toss- 
ing in а lake of fire.” 

The frenzy, sense of impending doom, and melo- 
drama of Prairie Fire are qualities seen with increasing 
frequency in Deas’s later paintings. Subsequent events 
suggest an immediate source for this preoccupation with 
the drama of pursuit: the demons raging within the 
mind of the artist. In the summer of 1848, soon after his 
arrival in New York City from Newport, Rhode Island, 
Deas was judged insane and committed to an asylum. 


The career of this artist of ‘‘early genius and bright 


promise” thus ended before he was thirty years old. 


Y THE SUMMER OF 1848, news of Deas’s hospitaliza- 

tion had reached the papers in St. Louis. Quoting 
an article from the New York Express, the Daily Mis- 
souri Republican attributed the cause of his illness (0 а 
settled melancholy and an unnecessary anxiety about 
the new science of magnetism.” Interest in ‘‘animal 
magnetism’’—mesmerism or hypnosis—was reported 
widely in the St. Louis papers while Deas lived there, as 
were such incidents as the ‘‘cataleptic state’? one poor 


victim entered after an improper ‘‘magnetism.’’ Akin to 
the exorcism of demons, yet with purported scientific 
basis, magnetism fascinated Deas’s fellow painter, Wil- 
liam Sidney Mount, who wrote that ‘‘In mesmerism 
there is a sympathy so perfect between the magnetizer 
and the subject that what he sees, the subject sees.” 
Magnetism faded during the 1840s, but not before Deas 
had come into contact with it. 

Deas titled his last picture to appear at the National 
Academy of Design, in 1849, A Vision (now lost). The 
critic for the Knickerbocker described it: ‘‘human suf- 
ferers’’ consumed by ‘‘winding serpents” with ‘‘fangs 
so wild, so horrible.’’ The critic was astonished by the 
“beauty and delicacy of the handling, and the correct- 
ness of drawing”’ in so awful a subject, and concluded, 
“A ‘vision’ is it? Yes, and a horrid one! Despair and 
Death are together, and Frenzy glares from the blood 
red sockets of the victims, and haunting weird thoughts 
arise, as we reflect over this singular effort of talent.” 

To his biographical sketch of Deas, first published 
in 1846, Tuckerman added, in his 1867 Book of the Art- 
ists, a paragraph about Deas’s derangement and his vi- 
sionary pictures. ‘‘Yet his talent even when manifest in 
the vagaries of a diseased mind, was often effective; one 
of his wild pictures, representing a black sea, over which 
a figure hung, suspended by a ring, while from the 
waves a monster was springing, was so horrible, that a 
sensitive artist fainted at the sight.” 

Daniel Huntington regarded Deas as of ‘‘naturally 
nervous and sensitive temperament;’’ an acquaintance 


· in St. Louis later remarked that Deas had been ‘‘of a 


somewhat melancholy disposition, or temperament. 
Perhaps the malady that finally overwhelmed him was 
of slow growth. Probably, also, he had a hard struggle 
to maintain himself, as painters were but poorly renu- 
merated in St. Louis when he lived there; and this may 
have had a depressing affect [sic] upon his spirit.” 

After the artist’s death from apoplexy at New York’s 
Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane on March 23, 
1867, Daniel Huntington, president of the National 
Academy of Design, mourned Deas as an associate 
member who had “‘early distinguished himself by char- 
acteristic pictures of wild border life’? and whose latest 
pictures ‘‘reflected the strange dreams of a distempered 
brain.” 

Temperamentally predisposed and overwhelmed by 
his circumstances, Charles Deas painted evidence of his 
spirit throughout his career in scenes of perceived dan- 
ger, alarm, and flight. x 


Carol Clark is executive fellow of the Prendergast Project at 
the Williams College Museum of Art, adjunct curator of 
American art at the Sterling & Francine Clark Art Institute, 
and a member of the art history faculty at Williams College in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts. 
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Pages from an American Album 


Babe Didrikson: 


America’s Greatest Athlete? 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


HE TEAM THAT WON the National Women’s Ama- 

teur Athletic Union [AAU] track meet in 1932 
beat the second-place Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, 
30-22. The Illinois Women’s Athletic Club had twenty- 
two members. The winning team had one. 

She was a rangy, square-jawed, sandy-haired 
twenty-one-year-old Texan named Mildred Ella Di- 
drikson, known as ‘‘Babe,’’ and she was probably the 
greatest athletic phenomenon ever seen in America. 

Babe Didrikson’s list of achievements is nearly too 
long to comprehend—or believe. At the AAU champi- 
onships in 1931, she won eight of nine events, finishing 
second only in the shotput. At the Los Angeles Olym- 
pics the following year, where women competitors 
were limited to a maximum of three events, she set 
three world records (though the judges disqualified her 
winning high jump due to her ‘‘unorthodox’’ style— 
one that is legal today). She broke the world javelin 
record there by an incredible eleven feet. 

Babe was twice selected an All-American іп wom- 
en’s basketball. She could heave a football fifty yards 
and rifle a baseball farther than many major 
leaguers—she once made a 313-foot throw from center 
field to home plate. She pitched in exhibitions with the 
St. Louis Cardinals. In swimming she missed the world 
record for one hundred yards by one second. As 
America’s leading golfer, she won an unheard-of sev- 
enteen straight tournaments in one year. 

She played tennis, soccer, and lacrosse, and won 
prizes in figure skating. She could fence, bowl, and 
dive, and in an exhibition boxing match she split light- 
heavyweight fighter Bill Stribling’s lip. She gave bil- 
liard exhibitions, was an accomplished gin rummy 
player, danced superbly, played the harmonica profes- 
sionally, and typed one hundred words per minute. 

Some athletes have strength, some have speed, some 
have exquisite coordination. No one—except ‘‘the 
Babe’’—has ever seemingly had every kind of athletic 
skill, plus intensity. It was a gift so complete that it was 
eerie. And it was all crammed into a five-feet-six-and- 
one-half-inch package weighing about 125 pounds. 

The daughter of Norwegian immigrants, Didrikson 
was born in Port Arthur, Texas, on June 26, 1911, and 
grew up in nearby Beaumont. She was a tough Texas 
tomboy, and some say she got the tag ‘‘Babe’’ from 
her prodigious home runs. Her skills were first pub- 
licly displayed on a high school girls’ basketball team, 


where she was spotted by Colonel Melvin J. Mc- 
Combs, a scout for the Employers Casualty Company. 
Few colleges then offered serious womens’ sports pro- 
grams, and the slack was taken up by public-relations- 
minded corporations that sponsored women’s teams. 

Colonel McCombs saw a winner in Babe and was 
not disappointed. He signed her for his Golden Cy- 
clones Athletic Club, and she dropped out of high 
school. She took her basketball team to the national 
championship and led the squad in the AAU track and 
field championships, where her prodigious feats woke 
up sportswriters everywhere. By 1932, following Di- 
drikson’s record-breaking Olympic performance, all 
America was aware that a phenomenon had arrived. 
The Depression-racked, glamour-starved public loved 
to hear Babe’s dusty Texas drawl as she uttered brash, 
down-home things such as ‘‘Folks say that I go about 
winning these athletic games because I have the coop- 
eration thing that has to do with eye, mind, and mus- 
cle. That sure is a powerful lot of language to use 
about a girl from Texas, maybe they are right about it. 
All I know is that I can run and I can jump and I can 
toss things and when they fire a gun or tell me to get 
busy I just say to myself, ‘Well, kid, here’s where 
you’ve got to win another.’ And I usually до. With a 
confidence bordering arrogance, she infuriated her 
competitors while delighting her fans. 

By 1932 Didrikson was a celebrity of Lindberghian 
stature, but she found, as many great women athletes 
have, that life after the Olympics can be a confusing 
anticlimax. She worked up an embarrassing eighteen- 
minute vaudeville routine in which she sang “Рт Fit 
as a Fiddle and Ready for Love,” ran on a treadmill, 
and played the harmonica. She gave billiard exhibi- 
tions, went on a basketball tour with ‘‘Babe Di- 
drikson’s All Americans,’’ and pitched with the House 
of David baseball team, a curious period phenomenon 
that (with the exception of Babe) had all bearded play- 
ers. 

Although Babe made a great deal of money, the ac- 
complished sportswoman must have found such jobs a 
little demeaning. Fortunately, her skills included the 
ability to smack a golf ball farther than most men, and 
she soon focused exclusively on that sport. 

The postwar years saw Babe’s greatest success as a 
golfer, including the string of seventeen consecutive 
victories that was capped by her conquest of the Brit- 
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ish Ladies Amateur tournament, where she was the 
first winner from America. A magnetic presence on 
the links, Babe kidded the spectators and teased her 
competitors, and more than any other person she was 
responsible for laying the foundation for today’s pro- 
fessional women’s golf tour. 

As a youth Babe had scorned all things feminine and 
was the first to admit that she was no beauty. 1 know 
I’m not pretty,” she once said, “Ыш I do try to be 
graceful.’’ Sportswriters joked about whether she used 
the men’s or women’s locker room, and when she was 
asked if there was anything she did not play, she said, 
“Yeah, dolls.” But after the Olympics Didrikson al- 
lowed her feminine side to emerge. She let her hair 
grow, began to wear makeup and skirts, put on some 
weight that filled out her figure, and became more 
comfortable with who and what she was. Then she 
found George Zaharias, a fun-loving, well-muscled, 
well-off professional wrestler, who was about the only 
kind of man who could impress Babe. They met at the 
Los Angeles Open golf tourney in 1938, married the 
same year, and enjoyed a successful partnership in 
which George shrewdly managed Babe’s career and fi- 
nances. 

. One would think that a specimen like Babe, with her 
strength and zest, would outlive us all. But in one of 
nature’s cruel ironies she was destined to be cut down 
in the prime of life. Ten days after winning the Babe 
Zaharias golf tournament in 1953, she underwent sur- 
gery for cancer. Just three-and-one-half months later 
she was competing again, and in 1954, despite her ill- 
ness, she won the National Women’s Open by an as- 
tonishing twelve strokes. Although Zaharias had to be 
hospitalized again in 1955, she optimistically kept her 
golf clubs propped up in the corner of her room. The 
physicians could not believe that she remained alive, 
but it took time for death to conquer her incredible 
physique. She finally died, with great courage, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1956. 

Sportswriters being professionally committed to hy- 
perbole, there is every reason to cock an eyebrow at 
the declaration of many that Mildred Didrikson Zaha- 
rias was the greatest athlete, male or female, ever to 
sprint upon the earth. But as “ће Babe’’ herself might 
have said, ‘‘Who’s the competition?” x 
Emmy-Award-winning television writer Joseph Gustaitis 
lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
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Advancing Frontiers 


The cable car was invented in San Francisco, 


and the city by the Golden Gate is now the last refuge for this 
fascinating relic of the Industrial Revolution. 


The Bells Still Toll 


for 


San Francisco’s Hills 


TANDING AT THE BOTTOM of 
S San Francisco’s Nob Hill one 
winter evening in 1869, An- 
drew S. Hallidie watched a horse 
struggling to pull a streetcar up the 
steep grade. Hallidie was moved by 
the cruelty and hardships endured 
by the streetcar horses, which had a 
life-expectancy of only about four- 
and-a-half years. He wondered how 
his knowledge of cable mechanics 
could be used to improve transpor- 
tation in this city of impossible hills. 
The precipitous slopes of the San 
Francisco peninsula presented a for- 
midable challenge. | 
на ае was just the man to meet 
this challenge. His background in 


Literally held to its course by a 
steel grip, a cable car of San 
Francisco’s Powell-Hyde Street 
Line seemingly teeters near the 
crest of Russian Hill, en route to 
the city center from the 
Fisherman’s Wharf/Aquatic Park 
area. More than a century after 
their inception, San Francisco’s 
cable cars still navigate the city’s 
precipitous hills better than any 
other form of public 
transportation. 
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by Billy C. Lewis 


cable mechanics soon led him to in- 
vent the world’s first working cable 
streetcar line. With his invention, 
efficient travel up and down San 
Francisco’s steeply-graded hills be- 
came possible. 

Hallidie had grown up engulfed in 
mechanical sciences. Born in Lon- 
don in 1836, he had arrived in Cali- 
fornia in 1852 with his inventor- 
engineer father and learned the 
engineering trade at various ma- 
chine and wire rope businesses 
owned by the family. After attempt- 
ing a short stint as a gold-digger in 
the Sierra, НаШаіе returned to his 
profession by completing a two- 
hundred-foot suspension viaduct 
across the middle fork of the Ameri- 
can River. By the 1860s he had 
formed A.S. Hallidie and Company 
in San Francisco, specializing in 
making wire cables for tramways, 
buildings, mining operations, and 
suspension river crossings. 

Motorized public transportation 
had probably first appeared on the 
west coast in 1860 with the introduc- 
tion of a steam-powered streetcar. 
Though it was more powerful than. 
horse-drawn street vehicles, the 
steam car was noisy, unwieldy, and 
cumbersome—qualities that quickly 


made it unpopular. Hallidie’s hill- 
climbing cable car was steamless, 
nonexcremental, and almost noise- 
less. 

Due to lack of financial backing 
for the cable car project, Hallidie 
eventually purchased the bulk of 
stocks in his line. After six months 
of construction, Hallidie and his 
partners Henry L. Davis, James 
Moffitt, and Joseph Britton were 
ready to present San Francisco with 
its first cable street line. Compared 
to later cable car standards it was a 
rather simple affair—only 2,791 feet 
of track propelling cars at four miles 
per hour. The trip took about eleven 
minutes one way. 

Hallidie’s system was successful 
because travel did not depend upon 
the weight of the vehicle for pos- 
itive traction. Cable in constant 
motion provided a downward 
pull on the car and made climbing 
a natural act. 

Taking every precaution against a 
public failure, Hallidie and a group 
of close friends met before dawn on 
August 2, 1873, at the bottom of 
Clay Street Hill for a trial run. Later 
that day a test would be conducted 
before a crowd of bystanders and 
local officialsk—Mayor William Al- 
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Engravings from a brochure for 
the Cable Railway Company 
illustrate the inner workings of the 
world’s first cable car system. A 
cross-sectional view (above) shows 
the screw-action grip that 
connected the car to a moving 
cable encased in a conduit under 
the street. The two-unit vehicle 
(right) consisted of an open 
“dummy, ” seating about ten 
passengers, and an attached 
Passenger car, carrying about a 
dozen more. 


vord, Chief of Police Patrick Crow- 
ley, Fire Chief David Scannell, and 
Sheriff James Adams—who wanted 
to ‘‘see if the damned thing 
worked.” 

During the ‘‘official’’ run, a bro- 
ken belt connecting the grip to the 
car frame caused a twenty-minute 
delay, and at the last minute the 
line’s first official gripman, Thomas 
P. Burns, lost his nerve. Yielding to 
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the pleas of his wife and children, he 
refused to drive the frail-looking 
streetcar [actually a two-unit vehi- 
cle; see illustration above] up Clay 
Street. Hallidie then boarded the 
““dummy,’’ as the grip car was 
called, twisted the center-mounted 
screw-type grip, and the little cars 
lurched forward on their historic 
run. The crowd jumped aboard and 
within moments ninety adventurers 
were hanging, sitting, standing and 
attaching themselves by any means 
possible to the dummy and passen- 
ger car as they made their way to the 
top of the hill. The trial run was an 
even greater success than Hallidie 
had hoped; his cars had been de- 
signed to carry only thirty passen- 
gers. 

Hallidie’s invention earned him 
about $3,000 a month from five- 
cent fares and prompted further ca- 
ble car enterprises. Leland Stan- 
ford, former governor of California 
and a member of the Central Pacific 
Railway’s ‘‘Big Four,’’ soon fol- 


lowed in the cable car business and, 
like Hallidie, had to purchase a 
large percentage of his company’s 
stock. 

Stanford hired Henry Root, an 
engineer from Vermont, to “соте 
and study up on the idea.’’ Root 
was given all the time and money 
necessary to build San Francisco’s 
most advanced and up-to-date cable 
car line, characterized by mechani- 
cal innovations, luxury, safety, and 
convenience. 

To accomplish this task Stanford 
would have to infringe upon patents 
held by Hallidie, who had legal 
rights to a wide range of cable car 
designs. But that did not stop Stan- 
ford, a man who was used to getting 
what he wanted. Upon Hallidie’s re- 
quest to be paid a consultation fee 
of $40,000 for the use of his patents, 


Suggested additional reading: The Cable 
Car in America by George W. Hilton 
(Howell-North Books, 1982). 
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Stanford wrote back “ТЕ I under- 
take to build the California Street 
Road I am going to be the one to 
determine what plans will be used 
and if our lawyers say that we are 
infringing on patents we will pay, if 
we must, for the privilege of using 
them.’’ (Hallidie later received 
$30,000 from Stanford, following 
legal action.) The only contact be- 
tween Hallidie and Stanford from 
that point on was made through 
their lawyers and was usually in re- 
gard to legal matters concerning the 
cable lines. 


HE CABLE CAR has been com- 

pared technologically to the el- 
evator and ski lift, with the primary 
difference being that the streetcar is 
capable of connecting and releasing 
itself from the cable. The grip, the 
primary focus of design, acts like a 
giant set of pliers, grabbing the con- 
tinuously moving cables located in 
slots beneath the streets. The grip’s 
design depended on what kind of 
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configuration or street pattern the 
line followed and invariably became 
the disputed point in patent in- 
fringements that sometimes sent 
streetcar companies into bank- 
ruptcy. 

The earliest grip was a roller type 
with four wheels that were squeezed 
together over the cable. This type of 
grip proved inefficient and was 
abandoned by most engineers. The 
Root grip or side gripping type was 
the most widely used in the business 
and became known as the ‘‘Califor- 
nia type.” 

Gripping and releasing the cable 
eventually damaged the line so se- 
verely that splices were often neces- 
sary to replace broken and badly 
crimped sections. If gone unde- 
tected, a broken strand could cause 
an accident by causing the vehicle to 
go out of control. As late as 1971, 
the Powell Street line in San Fran- 
cisco came partly unwound and pro- 
duced a large, coiled tangle of wire 
that immediately snagged the next 


car. The result was a multiple cable 
car pileup that cost the city $100,000 
in damages to cars and terminal. (In 
another serious accident, in 1967, 
more than thirty people were in- 
jured and two killed when a Hyde 
Street cable car smashed into an au- 
tomobile crossing the line at the bot- 
tom of a hill. At the other extreme, 
there was the woman passenger, in- 
jured in a 1964 incident, who sued 
the Municipal Railway for $50,000, 
claiming that the accident had 
caused her psychological trauma 
that made her extremely and uncon- 
trollably amorous.) 

The engines that supplied power 
to the cable cars were placed in a 
centrally located powerhouse. Parts 
for the stationary steam engines 
could be easily ordered from a cata- 
logue. Most cable engines ranged 
from two hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred horsepower. The general rule to 
determine optimum engine size for a 
system was four horsepower for ev- 
ery thousand feet of cable. The ran- 
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` The hardships endured by horses 
attempting to pull streetcars up 
San Francisco’s hillsides was one 
of the motivating factors that led 
Andrew 8. Hallidie to create the 
world’s first cable car in 1873. 
Horse-drawn cars continued to 
operate on the more level areas of 
San Francisco: the one above was 
photographed at Market, Post, 
and Montgomery streets in 1880. 


dom gripping and releasing of cars 
on the line required compound en- 
gines that could produce a con- 
stantly changing output of power to 
provide a constant speed for the ca- 
bles. Lurching due to the gripping 
and ungripping of other cars on the 
cable was further minimized by 
speed-regulating governors on the 
engines. 

By the mid-1890s the growing 
presence of electricity made it possi- 
ble to switch from steam engines to 
electric motors. The electric motors 
produced smoother torque which 
was mechanically easier on grips 
and cables. 

A cable car line’s first cable instal- 
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lation took on the air of a circus that 
had come to town. Huge rolls of ca- 
ble, larger in diameter than most 
men are tall, cost between $6,000 
and $7,500 for twenty-five thousand 
feet. When the cables arrived by 
freight train or ship, special tackle 
and gear were used to hoist the 
spool of cable onto a sturdy, flat- 
bed wagon pulled by about a dozen 
horses. Crowds gathered to watch as 
another team of horses pulled the 
cable along the miles of slot. A cable 
delivery made to the Omnibus Rail- 
road and Cable Company once re- 
quired fifty-four horses to drag the 
line from the roll to the power- 
house. 

When the cable was finally in the 
working system, care was taken to 
insure a long life for the cable. It 
was said that an expert cable super- 
intendent could predict the complete 
deterioration of a wire rope within a 
week or two. A replacement roll was 
held in reserve near the installed ca- 
ble. When needed, it was attached 
to the old cable and unwound off 
the roll as the original completed its 
round. 

The ability to travel easily up and 


down the city hills revolutionized 
San Francisco’s crosstown transpor- 
tation and even changed the recrea- 
tional habits of its residents. Wher- 
ever a cable car line ventured, the 
adjacent property and real estate 
values doubled, even tripled. The 
once-sparsely-populated hills be- 
came sites for Victorian mansions. 
Places such as the Presidio, the Cas- 
tle amusement center on Telegraph 
Hill, Golden Gate Park, and Wood- 
ward’s Gardens (an amusement 
park on Mission Street) were made 
more accessible. Some cable lines 
had vested interests in special week- 
end side shows and promoted events 
such as Professor Baldwin’s famous 
balloon rides and parachute drops 
at Baker’s Beach and the daring Mil- 
lie Lavelle who, using her teeth to 
grip a pulley, traveled the entire 
length of a rope from the Cliff 
House to Baker’s Beach. 


HE CABLE CAR was soon viewed 
as the most economical form of 
urban transportation, carrying more 
passengers than a horse-drawn car 
at twice the speed and half the cost. 
Systems were installed all over 
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Hallidie’s Clay Street Line (above) 
was the first of many to spring up 
in San Francisco during the final 
decades of the nineteenth century. 
This photograph was taken in 
September 1873, about a month 
after the line’s inauguration. 


America. Between the years 1882 
and 1893 cable street railways eased 
transportation problems in twenty- 
eight major American cities. At its 
height during the 1890s, the Ameri- 
can cable car industry had a total of 
five hundred miles of track in cities 
from New York to Seattle. About 
four million passengers were served 
annually. 

New York City’s dense population 
and north-and-south traffic pattern 
through Manhattan ideally suited it 
for cable traction transportation, 
but the severe winter weather froze 
lines and often closed the system. 
Chicago’s cable car lines overcame 
the severe winter conditions through 
the use of improved tracks that 
would not close tight when melted 
snow swelled into ice. During a 
short period in Chicago’s history, 


the cable lines carried between sev- 
enty thousand and one hundred 
thousand passengers annually. 
Although America had the tech- 
nology for an electric car at the time 
cable traction appeared, it was not 
yet developed enough to compete 
with cable on steep grades. Fear of 
electricity also hampered the electric 
car’s progress. Cable traction devel- 
opers further hindered electric cars 
when they compared overhead elec- 
tric power line hazards to the rela- 
tive safety of underground cables 
encased in steel and concrete con- 
duits. Industrial experts such as Asa 
Hovey preached the gospel of the 
cable car, truly believing that the 
new rival would never entirely su- 
persede cable lines. It seemed as 
though cable car systems would be 
the long-term solution to the na- 
tion’s urban transportation needs. 
The business did prosper for 
about six years but then declined. 
Improvements in the electric street- 
car made it more economical to op- 
erate and equally practical on 
medium-grade hills. And the high 
cost of cable installation, $60,000 to 
$100,000 a mile, helped to sound the 


death knell of the industry in most 
parts of the United States and other 
countries that had ventured into the 
business. Even in San Francisco, ca- 
ble lines went through a rapid pe- 
riod of decline and consolidation as 
public transportation habits shifted 
to the more reliable electric street 
trolleys. 

Energy efficiency was never read- 
ily associated with cable car technol- 
ogy, and it was only by comparison 
to the horse-drawn cars that any 
sort of argument existed for their 
use. In 1884 a study by San Fran- 
cisco engineers, printed in the offi- 
cial publication of the Technical So- 
ciety of the Pacific Coast, showed 
that 68 percent of the power re- 
quired by local cable companies was 
used to move the cable and 28 per- 
cent to move the cars. And all of 
this energy was used just to trans- 
port the remaining 4 percent repre- 
senting passenger weight. 

The end of the heyday for San 
Francisco’s cable cars was hastened 
by the great earthquake and fire that 
hit northern California early in the 
morning of April 18, 1906. The first 
shock paralyzed the huge cable 
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A New Lease on Life for San Francisco’s Cable Cars 


EW YORK has its subway, Chicago its 1” 

train, and San Francisco its cable cars. It is 
difficult to imagine these cities without the trans- 
portation systems identified with them, but San 
Francisco residents ‘‘went’’ without cable cars for 
two years, beginning in the autumn of 1982. 

The cable cars returned to service in June 1984 
after nearly two years of reconstruction. The $60 
million overhaul of the system included the replace- 
ment of about nine miles of cable track and conduit 
and the near-complete reconstruction of the cable 
barn and powerhouse at the corner of Mason and 
Washington streets. 

Five years earlier, the more than a century-old ca- 
ble system had deteriorated so badly that the city of 
San Francisco had to decide whether to completely 
rebuild the cable lines or to take the cars off the 
streets forever. After a three-year study, a restora- 
tion plan was drawn up and a ‘‘Save the Cable 
Cars’’ campaign started to help raise money for the 
project. Only one major obstacle remained: finding 
a way to tear up sixty-nine blocks of heavily trav- 
eled streets without completely disrupting the city’s 
normal business operations. The problem was 
solved by geographically dividing the undertaking 
into five coordinated construction projects and 
working under an accelerated schedule from Octo- 
ber 4, 1982, to June 1, 1984, so as to finish before 
the National Democratic Convention and summer 
tourist season. 

The San Francisco cable car lines are registered as 
National Historic Landmarks, and it was necessary 
to copy the original system as accurately as possi- 
ble. And by restoring the system to its nineteenth- 
century likeness, residents hoped to preserve a be- 
loved city tradition. 

At first planners thought that the cars themselves 
would need little more than paint and polish. But it 
soon became evident that far more than a face-lift 
was required. About $2 million went into upgrading 
the cars’ electrical systems from the old-style, six 
volt networks to twelve volts, and replacing parts 
such as axles, light fixtures, woodwork, benches, 
emergency brakes, and all forms of brightwork. 

Cable tracks along the California, Powell- 
Mason, and Powell-Hyde lines were removed and 
replaced with continuous-length welded railway 
resting on long-life Teflon pads to give a smoother 
ride than had been possible on the old-styled seg- 
mented rails. The cable conduit below the streets 
was replaced by concrete structures reinforced by 
steel ribbing. Over many years the shifting earth 
had displaced many parts of the conduit, adding 
stress to the cable machinery and causing excessive 


repairs and system ‘‘downtime.’’ In 1981 cable lines 
had been shut down 460 times for malfunctions, ac- 
cidents, and inspections which resulted in more 
than three hundred hours of lost revenue. 

Wet weather conditions during the winter of 
1982-83 threatened to push the work far behind 
schedule. Consquently, restoration of the building 
containing the cable car barn and powerhouse be- 
gan with the roof. Once the workers had this cover 
to protect them from the elements, they began work 
inside the building on the cable machinery. The la- 
borers were able to not only make up lost time but 
to push ahead of schedule. 

The barn had been built in 1887 and then recon- 
structed after the 1906 earthquake and fire. The 
hasty construction methods used the second time 
around were not revealed until 1983 when restora- 
tion crews discovered it had been rebuilt without a 
foundation. This caused the walls to crack and 
buckle, and steel cables had to be used to secure the 
wavering walls before work could continue. To pre- 
serve the building’s original brick facade, restorers 
injected hundreds of gallons of an epoxy adhesive 
into large cracks and spaces. Saving the facade cost 
$2 million and added six months to the project. To- 
tal cost of the barn restoration was $18 million. 

While historically correct outside, the cable car 
barn and museum has a new look inside. Bright, 
modern overhead fixtures provide better illumina- 
tion for the museum’s exhibits, which include cable 
car models, illustrations, and a gift shop with a se- 
lection of books about San Francisco and its cable 
system. From a balcony overlooking the power 
plant, visitors have an excellent view of the cable 
machinery. Downstairs, a passage leads below street 
level where one can look through acrylic windows 
and see a part of the working cable wheels that 
guide the steel-rope through the system. 

The restoration project successfully preserved the 
nineteenth-century authenticity of the cable-car 
lines, but it also caused some changes for the better. 
The system is safer and more reliable than before. 
Each of the three lines is equipped with its own mo- 
tors and has access to a backup if needed, so a 
breakdown on one line won’t stop the whole system 
as it did in the past. The cars are now fitted with 
standardized parts to make repairs easier and 
quicker and to minimize system ‘‘downtime.’’ With 
the system probably in better condition than at any 
time in its history, San Franciscans have good rea- 
son to believe that the world’s only working cable 
cars will continue rolling along at their nine-and-a- 
half-miles-per-hour pace for at least the next one 
hundred years. * 


The advent of the cable car made 
San Francisco’s hilltops freely 
accessible for the first time, and 
development of real estate along 
the lines boomed. In this 1890 
photograph, cable cars pass rows 
of mansions on California Street, 
near the summit of Nob Hill. 


drums at the powerhouses. Engines 
were knocked from their mount- 
ings. Cable tracks curled up from 
their street foundations, exposing 
conduits tilted at various angles. 
(Many of the Market Street cable 
cars that escaped damage were used 
as temporary shelters for some of 
the three hundred thousand who be- 
came homeless as a result of the ca- 
tastrophe.) The destruction was so 
complete that most systems were 
never rebuilt. Insurance firms were 
so inundated by the massive rush of 
claims that the most a cable com- 
pany could recover was fifty cents to 
the dollar. 

As the mid-twentieth century ap- 


proached there were further indica- 
tions that the cable car’s once- 
supreme role in San Francisco 
transportation was nearing its end. 
Electric trolleys, diesel-powered 
buses, and automobiles were crowd- 
ing cable cars off many city streets. 
Headlines like ‘‘Doom of the Cable 
Cars Sealed’’ and ‘‘We’ll Miss 
Them” appeared in newspapers, 


proclaiming the cable cars’s demise. 


But an undercurrent of sentiment 
for the picturesque cable cars that 
“climb half way to the stars” was 
growing. When progressive, anti- 
cable Mayor Roger Lapham made 
his way through the city in 1947 ina 
horse and carriage declaring that he 
had already placed an order for 
diesel-powered buses to replace the 
cable car lines, he only increased in- 
terest in the cause. 

As early as 1941, when a rumor 
had spread that the original Clay 
Street cable line would be replaced 
by buses, a campaign to ‘‘Save the 
Cable Cars” had begun. A preserva- 
tion league was formed, but the 


group eventually watched the final 
run of the world’s first cable car 
line, the Clay Street line, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1942. 

Preservation-minded citizens con- 
tinued their efforts, however, and 
thanks to their eventual success and 
a massive, $60 million restoration 
project completed by the city in 
1984, three cable car lines—the Cali- 
fornia, Powell-Mason, and Powell- 
Hyde routes—thrive in San Fran- 
cisco today. More than a century 
after their inception, the cable cars 
can still climb 17- and 20-percent 
grades better than any other form of 
public transportation. These me- 
chanical wonders of the Industrial 
Age are one of the city’s leading 
tourist attractions, and sentiment 
for their historic significance re- 
mains strong: the city charter of 
1955 guarantees that as long as there 
is a San Francisco, there will be a 
cable car system. x 


Billy C. Lewis is a free-lance writer and 
a resident of the San Francisco Bay area. 
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American Profiles 


- As the most popular American composer of the 
mid-nineteenth century, Stephen Collins Foster expressed the 
vibrant voice of the new American people. 


‘Dear Friends 
and 
Gentle Hearts” 


by Allison Thompson 


HEN COMPOSER STEPHEN FOSTER died in the 

\ Л ) paupers’ wing of New York’s Bellevue Hos- 

pital on January 13, 1864, all that he pos- 
sessed was a purse containing a penny for every year of 
his life—thirty-eight cents—and a scrap of paper on 
which he had written in a shaky hand the phrase, ‘‘Dear 
Friends and Gentle Hearts.’’ Perhaps this was to have 
been the title of a song never written. But despite the 
depth of his poverty, Foster left a priceless legacy—over 
two hundred songs, many of which have become an in- 
separable part of the American cultural heritage. 

Foster wrote music and lyrics for nearly twenty years, 
from 1844 until his death in 1864. During this time gold 
was discovered in California, the war with Mexico was 
fought and won, and the conflict between the states 
neared its bloody climax. It was part of a bustling, 
rough-and-ready age. Riverboatmen like Mike Fink 
fought and scrambled and ferried goods up and down 
mighty rivers that bore strange Indian names: 
Monongahela, Mississippi, Ohio. Davy Crockett and 
James Bowie perished at the Alamo. Stories about back- 
woods boys and frog-jumping contests poured from 
Mark Twain’s pen. Frock-coated gamblers shuffled and 
dealt on the paddle-wheeled riverboats. 

It was an era when Americans were seeking to define 
what made their still-adolescent but fast-growing coun- 
try different from the Old World—and they needed 
songs to express their new nationalism. Stephen Foster 
filled this need, capturing the public’s imagination with 
his ‘‘plantation melodies.’’ The first composer to ex- 
press the vibrant voice of the new American people, he 
was destined to become the most popular American 
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4, 1826, his sister Charlotte was seventeen years of age: 


composer of the mid-nineteenth century. 

Stephen Collins Foster was born, auspiciously 
enough, on the same morning that both Thomas Jeffer- 
son and John Adams died. The son of a Pittsburgh mer- 
chant, he grew up the spoiled youngest child of a large 
family. His mother Eliza bore ten children in twenty-one 
years but saw only six of them reach maturity. When 
Stephen’s first cries were heard on the morning of July 
Ann Eliza, fourteen; Henry, eight; Henrietta, six; Dun- 
ning, five; and Morrison, three. An adopted brother, 
William Foster, Jr., was already away working. 

By the time Stephen was seven, the family had be- 
come a little smaller. A younger brother, James, had 
been born and died; beautiful and accomplished Char- 
lotte had perished at the age of twenty; and Ann Eliza 
had married and left Pittsburgh. Stephen would grow 
up closest in affection to Morrison, Dunning, and Hen- 
rietta. 

The Fosters were a musical family. William had given 
his family a piano in 1828, and Charlotte was noted in 
Allegheny for her singing and playing, especially of sen- 
timental ballads. But of all the children, Stephen exhib- 
ited the most precocious musical talent. When he was 
six, his mother wrote to William that ‘‘Stevan [sic] has a 
drum and marches about . . . with a feather in his hat 
and a girdle about his waist, whistling old lang syne. . . 
There still remains something perfectly original about 
him.’’ Just one year later, Stephen astonished his family 
by picking up a flageolet [a flutelike instrument] from 
the counter of a Pittsburgh music store and, though he 
had never before handled one, in a few minutes taught 
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himself to play ‘‘Hail Columbia” to the delight of clerks 

‘and customers. Soon after this incident he learned to 
play both the flute and piano. The talented youth would 
obtain some instruction from Henry Kleber, a German- 
born musician who ran a music store in Pittsburgh, but 
his formal musical training was limited. 


T THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN Stephen Foster sold his 
first musical composition, set to a poem by 
George Moore. “Ореп Thy Lattice, Love,” published 
in 1844, was moderately successful and is a good exam- 
ple of the type of sentimental parlor song then popular: 


Open thy lattice, love, listen to me: 
The cool balmy breeze is abroad on the sea; 

The moon like a queen, roams her realms of blue, 
And the stars keep their vigils in heaven for you. 


Ere morn’s gushing light tips the hills with its ray, 
Away o’er the waters, away and away; 

Then open thy lattice, love, listen to me; 
While the moon’s in the sky and the breeze on the sea! 


Young Stephen was often a worry to his family. 
Though studious, he had failed to adapt to school life 
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Although Stephen Foster’s songs depicted blacks and 
their life in a sympathetic light, his vision of the Old 
South was a romanticized one. Painter Eastman 
Johnson’s “My Old Kentucky Home, Life in the 
South, ” reflects a similar view. 


and as a consequence was largely educated by tutors at 
home. He was quiet, and although he had achieved rec- 
Ognition in Allegheny as a musician, he hated to be clas- 
sified as a mere entertainer. ‘‘It was difficult to get him 
to go into society at all,’’ his brother Morrison later re- 
called. “Не had a great aversion to its shams and glitter, 
and preferred the realities of his home and the quiet of 
his study. When he was eighteen years old, a lady who 
was an old friend of the family, gave a large party, and 
invited us all, and added, ‘tell Stephen to bring his flute 
with him.’ That settled it so far as he was concerned. He 
would not go a step. He said, ‘tell Mrs. — I will send my 
flute if she desires it.’ >> 

In 1846, when Stephen was twenty, his father sug- 
gested that he go to his brother Dunning’s commission 
house in Cincinnati to learn the work of a bookkeeper. 
Stephen spent nearly two years as a clerk there, and 


Тодау Stephen Foster remains not the greatest but the most 
uniquely American composer. 


while in that city wrote and sold four more songs, ‘‘Oh! 
Susanna,” ‘‘Old Uncle Ned,” ‘‘Louisiana Belle,” and 
“ Ауау Down South,” all published in 1848 in Songs of 
the Sable Harmonists. 

With its bright and lively tune and amusing lyrics, 
“Oh! Susanna” was an instant success. Its publication 
coincided with the discovery of gold in California, and 
the song soon became the unofficial anthem for the 
thousands of Forty-Niners departing for the West. ‘‘I 
come from Alabama with my banjo on my knee,”’ they 
sang as they trudged across the desert or sailed around 
the Horn toward the promise of riches. Encouraged by 
the song’s popularity, Stephen Foster now turned all of 
his energies to music. 

These four compositions were the first of many min- 
strel songs (or ‘‘Ethiopian melodies,’ as Stephen at first 
preferred to call them) the young composer would write 
during the next several years. The genre was already a 
familiar one, for minstrel shows had been all the rage 
while Foster was growing up. Although there are rec- 
ords of black-face performances before 1800, the true 
minstrel show with jokes, a ‘‘bones’’ man, and song and 
dance routines had come into being in the late 1820s 
when ‘‘Daddy’’ Thomas D. Rice, a white music hall art- 
ist, blackened his face, put on rags, and performed the 
song and dance known as ‘‘Jump, Jim Crow.’’ Stephen 
had not only seen Rice’s performances, but as a child 
was himself the star of a neighborhood children’s min- 
strel theater. 

Numerous troupes of minstrel performers had sprung 
up, one of the most notable being Edwin P. Christy’s 
Minstrels. The neophyte composer soon became associ- 
ated with. Christy, granting the well-known showman 
permission to perform his songs prior to publication so 
as to popularize them. In 1851 he sold Christy rights to 
his song ‘‘Old Folks at Home” [also known as “Мау 
Down Upon De Swannee River’’] for fifteen dollars. 
(The latter agreement allowed Christy to list himself 
as composer, and it was not until this song was re- 
copyrighted in 1879 that Foster’s name appeared as the 
rightful author.) 

“Old Folks at Home” was immensely popular, with 
more than three hundred thousand music sheets being 
quickly sold. Less than a year after it was published, a 
writer іп the Albany State Review reported that ‘‘‘Old 
Folks at Home,’ the last negro melody, is on every- 
body’s tongue, and consequently in everybody’s mouth. 
Pianos and guitars groan to it, night and day; sentimen- 
tal young ladies sing it . . . all the bands play it; amateur 


Suggested additional reading: Stephen Collins Foster by H. V. 
Milligan (G. Schirmer, 1920) and Stephen Foster: America’s 
Troubadour (Thomas Y. Crowell, 1934). (Both titles are cur- 
rently in print in more recent editions.) 


flute players agonize over it at every spare moment; the 
street organs grind it out . . . the butcher boy treats you 
то а strain or two as he hands in the steak for dinner; the 
milkman mixes it up strangely with the harsh ding-dong 
of his bell . . . indeed at every hour we are forcibly im- 
pressed with the fact that 


Way down upon de Swannee Ribber 
Far, far away, 

Dere’ whar my heart is turnin’ ebber 
Dere’s whar de old folks stay.” 


The issue of Foster’s “дагку language” in this and 
other plantation songs is a difficult one to address to- 
day, and it also troubled some audiences in the com- 
poser’s own time. Most minstrel show songs from other 
composers are painful for modern audiences in their 
denigrating portrait of blacks. But although Foster em- 
ployed the same dialect, his songs—particularly the 
“‘pathetic’’ type such as ‘‘Old Black Joe’’ or even 
““Massa’s In De Cold Ground’’—almost always de- 
picted blacks in a warm and sympathetic light. Even the 
composer’s comic songs are gently silly rather than 
cruel. í 

In addition to his exposure to the minstrel songs of 
earlier composers, Foster became acquainted with Ne- 
gro spirituals at the church of a family servant, and he 
undoubtedly heard Negro work songs on the Ohio 
River. But curiously, while his best-remembered compo- 
sitions relate to the Old South, Foster would make only 
one trip into Dixie, visiting New Orleans in 1852. As a 


` consequence, perhaps, the vision that his songs present 


of plantation life is a highly romanticized and idyllic 
one. 


D ESPITE HIS EARLY SUCCESSES as a composer and 
songwriter, Foster continued to be a concern to 
his parents. His sisters were married, Henry had found 
employment in the Treasury Department in Washington, 
William was so well established as an engineer that at 
times he supported the whole family, and Morrison and 
Dunning also had good jobs—only Stephen refused to 
settle into something ‘‘useful.’? Then he found a 
bride— Jane McDowell, daughter of a prosperous Pitts- 
burgh doctor. They were married on July 22, 1850. 

At first the young couple appeared to be happy. After 
a short honeymoon trip they moved in with Stephen’s 
parents, and it was in the Foster family home that their 
daughter Marion was born a year later. Stephen rented 
an office in which to work and continued composing 
furiously. Morrison later recalled this calm and happy 
time: 

“He [Stephen] would sit at home in the evening at the 
piano and improvise by the hour beautiful strains and 
harmonies which he did not preserve, but let them float 
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амау like fragrant flowers cast upon the flowing water. 
Occasionally he would vary his occupation by singing in 
plaintive tones of his own or other favorite songs. Of 
the latter he much admired the ‘May Queen’ of Ten- 
nyson, and the music as composed by Mr. Dempster. 
His rendering of the verse ‘Tonight I saw the sun set, he 
set and left behind,’ etc., was truly pathetic. At times 
tears could be seen on his cheeks as he sang this song, so 
sensitive was his nature to the influence of true poetry 
combined with music. I usually sat near him on these 
occasions and listened quietly with profound. delight. 
Sometimes he would whirl round on the piano stool and 
converse a few moments with me, then resume his im- 
provisations and his singing.” 

It was during the productive early years of his mar- 
riage that Stephen wrote many of his most popular 
songs, including ‘‘Camptown Races’’ (1850); ‘‘Oh! 
Boys, Carry Me ’Long’’ (1851); “Old Folks At Ноте’ 
(1851); ‘‘Massa’s іп De Cold Ground” (1852); ‘‘Old 
Dog Tray” (1853); and “Му Old Kentucky Ноте”? 
(1853). 

One Foster biographer and critic, William Austin, di- 
vides the composer’s works into three categories as rep- 
resented respectively by ‘‘Susanna,’’ ‘‘Jeanie,’’ and 
“Old Folks At Home”: comic, sentimental (by far the 
most numerous category), and pathetic, as in inspiring 
pathos. “Му Old Kentucky Ноте” is one of the best 
examples of the latter genre and, particularly in the sec- 
ond verse, is also one of the finest examples of 
" Stephen’s poetic, as well as musical, talents: 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill and the shore, 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door. 

The day goes Бу like a shadow oer the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight: 

The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky Home, gooa-night. 


Weep no more my lady, Oh! weep no more today! 
We will sing one song for the old Kentucky Home, 
For the old Kentucky Home, far away. 


During the final years of his career, Foster would vir- 
tually abandon the ‘‘Ethiopian’’ song and instead con- 
centrate on sentimental ballads of love and the Civil 
War battlefield. Some of these titles would include 
“Was My Brother in the Battle?,’’ “У/ћу, No One to 
Love?,’’ Bury Me in the Morning, Mother,” and ‘‘Wil- 
lie’s Gone to Heaven.’’ 


FEW YEARS after Stephen and Jane married, things 

began to go wrong. The couple apparently quar- 
reled, probably over Stephen’s lack of a steady income 
and his profligate spending habits. They were separated 
for almost a year during 1853-1854. Stephen went to 
New York City and during this time wrote the enduring 
“Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair,’’ which some say 
was a tribute to his wife. 
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A Stephen Foster Museum 


Visitors to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have the op- 
portunity to view the world’s largest collection of 
historical artifacts and memorabilia of composer 
Stephen Foster. Located on the campus of the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Stephen Foster Me- 
morial is a museum, library, and research center 
that not only focuses on the life and music of the 
famous composer, but contains exhibits and re- 
sources on nineteenth-century American music as 
well. Museum displays include Foster family 
memorabilia, musical instruments, manuscripts, 
and music sheets. The museum and library are 
open Monday through Friday, 8:30-4:30 (closed 
on weekends and university holidays). Admission 
is free. Group tours are available (fees apply). For 
additional information, telephone (412) 624-4100. 


Foster returned to Pittsburgh in the fall of 1854, but 
early the next year tragedy struck. His adored mother 
suddenly died, and his father followed soon after. The 
next year William died, followed three years later by 
Dunning. Henry was far away in Washington, Ann El- 
iza and Henrietta in Ohio. Now there was really only 
Morrison left. 


Stephen, long attuned to home, parents, and siblings, - 


had failed to create a new life for himself and his own 
young family. The happiness and security of his child- 
hood were gone now, never to be recaptured. His songs, 
seemingly less inspired than in the past, were not selling 
as well as in former years, and he had already been ad- 
vanced more from his publishers than he could hope to 
earn. In 1861 Stephen left Jane again and moved back 
to New York, where he would spend the last four years 
of his life. 

They were hard times. In 1860 Foster had become 
overdrawn with Firth, Pond & Co., his publishers, for 
$1,397. In desperation he sold his interest in sixteen 
songs to them for $1,600, and thus was able to settle his 
debts. (He had always been a poor businessman, trading 
publication rights to some of his compositions for 
printed copies of the songs and selling others for as little 
as ten dollars apiece. Foster would receive a grand total 
of just over fifteen thousand dollars—or an average of 
just $1,372 per year—for all of his songs during his pro- 
ductive years from 1849 to 1860.) 

He struggled on, receiving only a pittance for hack 
work, living in New York’s Bowery, and subsisting on 
raw apples, turnips, and quantities of cheap rum. His 
friend and co-lyricist George Cooper later stated that 
Foster drank ‘‘continuously,’’ although he never saw 
him drunk. At least one biographer has suggested that 
the composer suffered from tuberculosis. 

The end was swift but miserable for the man whose 
songs had once brought pleasure and delight to millions 
from coast to coast. In January 1846 Stephen fell seri- 


COURTESY OF THE STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Memorabilia from the life of Stephen Foster, 

preserved at the Foster Memorial at the University of 
Pittsburgh, includes a daguerreotype of the composer 
and his handwritten music for “Оіа Folks at Ноте.“ 


ously ill with fever and ague. Attempting to get out of 
bed in his Bowery room, he fell against a washstand and 
cut his throat badly on a pottery shard. Cooper found 
him naked, bleeding, and unconscious, and sent for a 
doctor who began to sew up the gash in Stephen’s throat 
with coarse black thread, finding no white thread 
handy. 

Horrified, Cooper stopped him, took Stephen to the 
hospital, and telegrammed for Morrison and Jane. But 
before they could reach New York, Stephen Foster had 
died. He was buried in Pittsburgh. 

Immediately after Foster’s death, his publishers 
rushed his last works into print. And just as quickly, 
imputations that Foster was a drunkard and that drink- 
ing had brought about his end were circulated, much to 
his family’s distress. 

His output near the end had been enormous: ninety 
songs, including those published posthumously, were 
copyrighted during the final three years—forty-five in 
1863 alone. But with one exception—‘‘Beautiful 
Dreamer,” published a month after Foster’s death and 
billed (along with several others) as the last song he 
wrote—none were destined to enjoy the popularity of 
those from the composer’s earlier, happier times. 

How should we evaluate the songs and instrumental 
compositions of Stephen Collins Foster? His melodies 
are simple and the harmonies and arrangements untu- 
tored and sometimes childlike—but he truly had the gift 
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achieved immortality as part of the American folk tradi- 
tion. 

Further, Stephen Foster succeeded, with his early and 
most popular works, in capturing the new voice of the 
American people. He wrote poignantly of canebrakes 
and of race tracks, of blacks and of plantation life, of 
love and of beauty, and of the hard times that poor 
folks—banished from the scenes of happy childhood 
days—know. Today Stephen Foster remains not the 
greatest but the most uniquely American composer. 
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Let us pause in life’s pleasures and count its many tears, 
While we all sup sorrow with the poor: 

There’s a song that will linger forever in our ears; 
Oh! Hard Times, come again no more. 


’Tis the song, the sigh of the weary; 

Hard Times, Hard Times, come again no more; 
Many times you have lingered around my cabin door; 
Oh! Hard Times, come again no тоге. ж 


-Allison Thompson is a free lance writer in Stephen Foster’s ee 5 |- 2 УА | ou | 
hometown of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Бе ен ~ j 
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UNION AND CONFEDERATE 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT. 
West coast dealer for C & D 
Jarnagin. Send $3.00 for our catalog 
of over 500 items. The Bonnet 
Brigade, P.O. Box 28-AH, Fremont, 
CA 94537-0028. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history 
— Out-of-Print & Rare Books. 29 
East 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. Cata- 
log subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
—send 22¢ stamp for monthly listing 
of available titles. American Political 
Biography, 39 Boggs Hill Road, 
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INDEX, FREDERICK COUNTY 
Section, Scharfs HISTORY OF 
WESTERN MARYLAND, $8.50. 
Send orders to H. Long, 2609 Mill- 
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REPRODUCTIONS 19th- 
CENTURY UNIFORMS AND 
CIVILIAN clothing. Send $3.00 for 
our illustrated catalog of the best 
being made today. New Columbia, 
P.O. Box 524, Dept. AHI, 
Charleston, IL 61920. 
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NEW ORLEANS GREYS Alamo 
Flag. Authentic, exquisite reproduc- 
tion. Silk. Send $3.00 for photo/ 
fabric sample. Flags Unfurled, 3030- 
A2C Hartlee Road, Denton, TX 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HIS- 
TORY catalogue no. 600. Over 4,000 
genealogies, local histories, Colonial 
and Revolutionary records. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, Inc., 7 Beacon 


St., Dept. AHI, Boston, MA 02108. 
$5.00. 


DISCOVER YOUR FAMILY HIS- 
TORY! Experts research the facts in 
North America and Britain. Authori- 
tative, comprehensive. Thoughtful 
gift for loved ones. Take the mystery 
out of your past! To obtain confiden- 
tial free brochure and analysis, send 
family details. Ancestral Heritage 
Ltd., Dept. 21, 21 Church Road, 
London, SE19, UK. 


FAMILY TREE: FREE INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT UNIQUE, PRO- 
FESSIONAL RESEARCH SER- 
VICES.. Satisfy Ancestoral 
Curiosity. David Honaker, 23 
Lindor Road, North Reading, MA 
01864. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES 32 COUNTRIES. FREE 
CATALOG. Our 20th year. The 
Ship’s Chandler, Dept. AHI, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and CIVIL WAR MAPS. 70-120 
years old. All States. Send $1.00 for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from 
America’s golden age of radio, on 
high quality tapes. Music! Comedy! 


Mysteries! Westerns! Free catalogue. 


Carl Froelich, 2-N Heritage Farm, 


New Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349. 
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ALONE? Single and Searching for 


Penpal, Friendship or Marriage? 
Join new discreet and successful 
introduction concept. For details and 
L.V. Event write: True Match, Box 
18000-5Р L.V., Nevada 89114. 


PRINTS 


ORIGINAL KURZ & ALLISON 
HISTORICAL LITHOGRAPHS. 
Free Catalog. American Print 
Gallery, 43914 S.E. 139th St., North 
Bend, WA 98045. (206) 888-3464. 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMORA- 
BILIA, CARDS, POLITICAL 
PINS, RIBBONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Prices Paid. Paul 
Longo, Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 
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_ Immerse yourself in the battles and personalities of the American Civil War. Join us in our... 


-k k ж ж GREAT JOURNEYS? ж ж ж x 


_ CAMPAIGNS OF THE Суп. War: 


ж х Four Adventures in History х x 


OIN EXPERTS who will feed the fires of your enthusiasm, 
guiding you through the strategies and suffering, desperation 
and valor of the greatest conflict this country has ever known. 

This Fall, Great Journeys offers four new tours. In them we'll tread the turf of 
Grant, Beauregard, Burnside, Hooker, Lee, Jackson, McClellan, Sherman and others. 
Just bring your curiosity and sense of pursuit. Be assured we’ll supply the rest: the finest 
accommodations available, refreshment, respite and excellent company. And, for each 
program, guest speakers will supplement the expertise of your host/historian. 


Antietam 
Wednesday, September 16 thru Sun- 
day, September 20, 1987— We'll meet 
in Washington, D.C. with an opening 
reception and dinner, and an introduction 
to the campaign. On Thursday, follow the 
path of Lee’s Army to Manassas for the 
Second Battle of Bull Run. Then pass 
through the gaps to Antietam, with two 
days touring the legendary battlefields. 
On Sunday, return to Washington for 
individual departures. 

Rates: Per person, share basis, 

$569.00. Single basis, $699.00. 


The Eastern Battlefields 


Saturday, October 10 thru Sunday, 
October 18, 1987—After years of re- 
fining this tour, we’ve distilled its essence 
into an 8-day classic that includes the 
most important battles and events of the 
war. From Washington, visit Manassas, 
then move on to Fredericksburg for a 
review of Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 
ville, Spotsylvania and the Wilderness. 


Don’t miss out on this oppor- 
tunity to join noted historians 
| and fellow Civil War enthusiasts 
for an adventure that’s both 
enjoyable and enriching. 

These travel programs were 
designed for the readers of Civil 
|| War Times Illustrated by Great 
| Journeys, for many years your 


travel organizer. We look foward 
to having you with us once again! 


With two nights lodging in Richmond, 
tour the Confederate Capital and the 
Richmond Battlefields. In Petersburg, 
review the siege, and follow the retreat to 
Appomattox. Finally, venture through the 
Shenandoah Valley to New Market and 
Winchester, and tour the battlefield at 
Antietam. On Sunday, return to 
Washington. 

Rates: Per person, share basis, 
$995.00. Single basis, $1,245.00. 


The Western Battlefields 


Saturday, October 31 thru Sunday, 
November 8, 1987— We'll take in the 
major battlefields of the West, from 
Nashville to Atlanta. From our base in 
Nashville, visit Stones River Battlefield 
Site, Franklin, Nashville, and Forts 
Donalson and Henry. Following a full day 
in Shiloh, we’ll turn to Corinth, Missis- 
sippi and the Brice’s Crossroads National 
Battlefield site. Forge onto Chattanooga, 
review the battles of Chattanooga and 
Chickamagua, and tour Lookout Moun- 
tain and Missionary Ridge. Spend the 
final day at Kennesaw Mountain, before 
winding up the tour in Atlanta. (Those 
who joined us by car in Nashville are 
welcome to return there on our 
motor coach.) 

Rates: Per person, share basis,__ 
$899.00. Single basis, $1,129.00. 
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by Jameson Travel, Inc. 


Post Office Box 484 
Beverly Farms, MA 01915 


NAMES* 


I enclose a deposit of $ 


о The Western Battlefields 
5 Antietam 


“Опуехеад to the Sea.”: 
The Mississippi Valley Campaign 
Saturday, October 31 thru Sunday, 
November 8, 1987—Join N.P.S. Chief 
Historian, Ed Bearss, as he leads us 
“unvexed to the sea.” We’ll follow the 
campaign to open the Mississippi, from 
Memphis south to the Gulf and New 
Orleans. Meet in Memphis, and move on 


to Shiloh and Brice’s Crossing. Keeping 
to the river, visit Tupelo, review the 
Yazoo Pass Expedition and begin tracing 
Grant’s campaign against Vicksburg. Two 
days in Vicksburg include trips to Fort 
Gibbons and Grand Gulf. Then depart 
for Natchez and a tour of one of its fine 
antebellum homes. From there travel to 
Fort Hudson and Baton Rouge. And dur- 
ing our final day in New Orleans, we’ll 
visit Fort Jackson. 

Rates: Per person, share basis, 
$975.00. Single basis, $1,225.00. 


single twin double rooms 


people on the Civil War Tours indicated below. 
($100 per person). 


о The Eastern Battlefields 
o The Mississippi Valley Campaign 


о Please send more information. 


ADDRESS 
CITY, STATE, ДР 


TELEPHONE 
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*Include full names and addresses of all persons in your party. 
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3UFF ALO 


A seemingly insignificant 

artifact, this tattered pocketbook is in fact 
a relic of shattered dreams and despair. The last possession 
of the man who would later be revered as the greatest Amer- 
ican composer of the mid-nineteenth century, it contained, 
at the time of his death, thirty-eight cents and a scrap of 
paper bearing what may have been the title of an unwritten 
song. A profile of the fruitful but increasingly desperate life 
of Stephen Collins Foster appears in this issue. 


